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SARMATIAN GOLD 


COLLECTED BY 


PETER THE GREAT 


more 


THE HISTORY OF THE COLLECTION 


A SOMEWHAT inarticulate interest in ancient art prompted 
Peter the Great (1672-1725) like many contemporary potentates, to establish a 
cabinet of rarities and curiosities—his Kunstkammer. When this collection passed 
into the hands of Catherine II (1729-1796), she called it her Hermitage. This des- 
ignation was retained when Tzar Nikolas I (1796-1855), an archeology-minded 
ruler, made it a public institution. Today one of the richest museums of the world, 
it is still known by the same name. 
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À unique collection of ancient gold objects ranks high among the museum's 
many attractions. À large portion of it is due to the far-sighted interest of Péter 
the Great. The collection consists of several lots, and some of their inventories sur- 
vive to the present day in the Imperial Archives of Russia. À. Spitzyn published 
their summary under the title T'he Siberian Collection of the Kunstkammer, to- 
gether with a survey of all archive-material pertaining to the subject. Although no 
catalogue of existing pieces, no descriptions, and no comparative study of the collec- 
tion have ever appeared in print, art history has relied heavily on reproductions of 
the most important objects. These were available mainly through the magnifcent 
Russian volumes published from the end of the last century on, by the Imperial 
Archaeological Commission as Materials on Russian Archaeology* Since then 
little attention has been given to the historic background of the collection. It may 
thus be useful to glean some facts from Spitzyn’s exhaustive study. 

Russian authorities were aware, by the end of the XVII Century, that objects 
of precious metal were accidentally as well as systematically being dug up by 
greedy colonizers and natives of Siberia. The resulting traffic usually led to the 
melting pot. In his effort to remedy such irreparable loss of ancient art, Peter the 
Great had the example of the Dutchman, Nicolas Corneliszoon Witsen (1641- 
1717), who had entered Russia in 1664 as a member of the legation of the Nether- 
lands. Being a passionate collector of antiquities, Witsen commissioned an agent 
in Tobolsk to provide him with the spoils of the much talked-of treasure hunting. 
The diplomat kept in contact with the dealer, and after his return to Holland, some 
shipments reached him from Archangelsk by boat. 

This interesting man not only observed and collected, he also wrote a book 
about the then generally unknown Russian East, first published at Amsterdam in 
1692. À second edition appeared in 170$ and a third in 178$, long after the au- 
thor’s death. This last edition included four engraved plates after drawings which 
Witsen had prepared from his Siberian collection. The objects themselves have 
disappeared without a trace; but the reliability of the reproductions can be proved 
by comparison with extant material. They deserve more consideration than is 
generally accorded them. 

Naturally, the Tzar had greater success in his endeavor to secure Siberian an- 
tiquities than this foreigner. The first gold objects to reach the Kunstkammer came 
in 1715. They were presented to the Tzarina by P. Demidov, a wealthy owner of 
foundries at Tagil, on the occasion of the Tzarewitch’s birth. Actually, Peter had 
given oral instructions to Prince Gagarine, Governor of Siberia, directing him to 
buy finds and to send them to St. Petersburg. 


1. Sibirskaia Kollektsiia Kunstkamery, in: “Zapiski Otdieleniia Russkoï i Slavianskoï Arkheologii 
; Sins gli Imp. Russkago 
Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva,” vol. VIII, part r, St. Petersburg, 1906. d x 
2. Materialy po Arkheologii Rosii. 
3. Noord-en Oost Tartaryen, 2 vols. 
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Peter’s quest for genuine knowledge is illustrated by his advice to pay double 
for inscribed objects. At the same time, he was also prone to misleading and fabu- 
lous information so common among his contemporaries, since “giant bones” figured 
prominently among his desiderata. 

In 1716, one year after the Demidov donation, Gagarine was able to comply 
with his instructions by sending two lots of gold pieces to St. Petersburg. Their 
inventory enumerates more than eighty items under fifty-five headings (some ob- 
jects were listed as pairs or sets). The task of identifying the entries of 1716 and 
of sorting them out from the Demidov gift and the rare later additions, can be 
carried out only at the Hermitage. It is complicated by the short and sometimes 
obviously erroneous designations of the inventory. 

In 1718, Peter anticipated modern legislation by issuing two decrees confiscat- 
ing all archeological finds made below the earth’s surface. This legal action may 
have been particularly aimed at the colonial lands east of the Urals. However, 
there is no record of any results. Obviously ordinances were ineffective in the vast 
territory where pioneering conditions prevailed. 

It is impossible to trace the exact provenance of Peter’s treasure. Spitsyn 
quotes reports of the early XVIII Century, mentioning extensive grave robberies 
on the banks of the Irtysh, Ishim and Ob Rivers, mainly between Semipalatinsk 
in the South and Tobolsk in the North. Scientific excavations carried out in this 
region during the year 1893 by the Finnish scholar, A. Heikel, revealed only how 
thorough a job the treasure hunters had done. 

The problem of the origin in time of Peter’s treasure has tempted many schol- 
ars. Salomon Reinach started out with the sound proposal : “It seems at once evident 
that this industry covered a certain number of centuries and that it is out of the 
question to assign the same date to all these products.” 

M. Rostovtsev, the most prolific writer on the subject, at first took the opposite 
view, namely, that ‘the objects in the Hermitage, together with those which were 
brought to Holland by Witsen . .. came from a single great find or from a few 
contemporary tombs in a single cemetery.* Furthermore, he was led ‘to believe 
that the greater portion of the Siberian objects are to be assigned to the I Century 
A.D., some perhaps being earlier than this date; others it may be, later." This attri- 
bution was based on coin-finds, supposedly accompanying Witsen’s gold. They will 
be discussed at a later occasion. Rostovtsev at first discarded the possibility of dif- 
ference in date within the treasure because: “all these plaques are of the same style, 


4. A. Heikez, Antiquités de la Sibérie Occidentale, Heisingfors, 1894, p. 87 and sq. 

s. S. ReiNacH, La Représentation du Galop dans l'Art Ancien et Moderne, in: “Revue Archéologique,” Paris, 
1900-1901, p. 66. 

6. M. RosTOvIsEv, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford, 1922, p. 141. 
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only the quality of the execution changes.” 
Merhart, on the contrary, wanted to place the treasure of Peter the Great 


around the year 1, with from three to five centuries as a pre- or post-Christian 
margin.” Aside from Reinach, only Borovka arranged “these gold pieces over a 
great lapse of time, because we can follow a long evolution among them.” 

After having maintained his point of view in several important publications, 
Rostovtsev finally conceded that ‘one should not consider the whole series of these 
objects as contemporaneous.”"" Hentze, too, emphasized the diversity of styles with- 
in the group without giving any thought to their exact place in time.” 

Now, the general consensus is that differences in style among the Siberian gold 
objects can be interpreted as differences in time of origin. Since no one has gone 
further than this summary statement, the writer will try to group the gold of 
Peter the Great in sequence. In this attempt the State Hermitage in Leningrad 
has been of great assistance through the provision of photographic illustrations of 
the majority of previously illustrated objects." 


8. . I L Art G eco-Sa male € V2 ; q y 
M Rosrov SEV É 4 A A AN hinoi d - 
, ’ r u $ e l'Epo ue des Han, in: Arêthusa, ear I, no. 
9. G. VON MERHART, Br OnZzezeil am Yenissei, V 1enn a, 1926, PP. 15 3; 171. 


10. G. BorovKkA, Das Kunst Es x ë ' 
Aer APE ) stgewerbe der Skythen, in: H. BosserT, Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes, Berlin, 1928, 


TT . RS Skythien und der Bosporus, Berlin, 1931, P. 251. ; 
12. C. HENTZE, Beiträge zu den Problemen des Eurasisch 1 DES iati i i 
ne Le chen Tierstyles, in: “Ostasiatische Zeitschrift,” year 


128. The writer wishes to ex Ï i i 
press his profound gratitude to the State Hermitage and to VOKS 
) K ) ] 1 the U 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries) for kindly acting as the transmitting agency. i 


Sie 
THE EARLY SARMATIAN GROUP 
WITH ALLOVER CLOISONNE 


The Sarmatians are the earliest group repre- 
sented in the treasure of Peter the Great and in 
Witsen’s Siberian collection. As Rostovtsev has re- 
peatedly shown, these Asiatic nomads arrived on the 
shores of the Black Sea shortly after 350 B. C. In 
this region, they took the place of the Scythians, 
their kindred predecessors. Eventually they became 
well known to Roman writers. The Sarmatians must 
have spent considerable time, perhaps centuries, in 
Siberia before they again were set in motion by need 
of expansion or by pressure from the East. That they 
existed there at least since the beginning of the IV 
m6. Sarmatian Art Siberis, VV Century is indicated by some items in the Hermitage 
Century B.c. — Statuette, gold with inlay : 

D de oleeon.. sr 

Sarmatian art presents itself in general as 
grafted onto Scythian stock, with some elements of other provenance accepted and 
assimilated. It is the foreign contribution that enables the writer to single out an 
earliest group. To judge from the inventories, its components in the treasure of 
Peter the Great come from the Demidov donation. 

The inventory includes a unique gold statuette (Fig. 1) representing a falcon 
in full-round. It stands on the openwork oval formed by the simplified body of a 
swan or goose, from which the head projects in the same direction as that of the 
bird of prey. If Tolstoi and Kondakov are correct in describing the statuette as 
solid, its usage could have been that of a finial, such as a lid-knob. 

It looks, however, from the photograph, as if the head of the falcon is movable. 
If set upon a hollow body the object might be identified as a perfume bottle, — a 
frequent object of material culture among the later Sarmatian finds from South 
Russia. # The victim of the group will be considered first. [ts rounded S-curved 


13. IL. Torsror AND N. KoNDAKOv, Russkiia Drevnosti, St. Petersburg, 1890, vol. III, p. 45. 
14. Cf. M. RosTovTsEv, {ranians and Greeks in South Russia, fig. 18. 
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neck terminates in a vertically flattened head with long, sloping bill. 

Such simplified and stylized forms were characteristic of the geometric wave 
that swept Europe throughout the Late Bronze and especially the Early Iron Ages. 
Manifestations of this trend go under different names, depending upon the region 
concerned. In Greece, for instance, they bear the name of Dipylon. In Italy, the arts 
of the Villanovans belong to them. 

The style has a particularly important center in Central Europe and the 
Northern Balkans, named after the Austrian site of Hallstadt. 
| Oneofthe preferred 
motifs particularly fre- 
quent in the Hallstadt 
unit, is a simplified and 
stiffened bird with un- 
dulating neck like the 
swan or goose of the Si- 
berian gold piece. The 
latter must thus be con- 
nected with Central Eu- 
rope, because contempo- 
rary representations of 
the same kind appear 
South of the Mediter- 
ranean With more vivid 
modeling.® Early Scy- 
thian art is already 
known to have borrowed 
from the same source." 

With the exception 
of sword and socketed 
FIG. HSE A Et N Or ne pair), gold with inlay cel no Hallstadt ele- 

ments have been investi- 
gated east of the Ural mountains, and further research in this direction is bound to 
yield additional instances of borrowing from the West. Since the Central European 
phase of this geometric style comes to an end toward the closing of the V Century 
B. C, its Asiatic derivation in the Hermitage treasure cannot be much younger, 
especially not at a time when one artistic wave after another swept the ancient 
world, including the Steppes of Siberia. 
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15. An example in: O. M. DaLtToN, The Treasure of the Oxus, London, 2d ED., 1926 
16. Cf. N. MAKkaARENKO, La Civilisation des Scythes et Hallstadt, in: 
V, Helsinki, 1930. 
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“Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua,” vol. 
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In contrast to the iso- 
lated lingering of dying 
Hallstadt in the swan or 
goose, the falcon of the 
same object follows the 
more vigorous southern 
trend. [It is equally im- 
portant for the establish- 
ment of the time of ori- 
gin and more frequently 
D ee De us foundpamong Sarmatian 

(Detail). monuments. The feature 
that is outstanding in the 
ornamentation of the bird of prey is the detailed formation of its decor and colors. 
The framed eyes may once have been filled by some semi-precious stone. Small, 
scale-shaped cells cover 
its neck and chest, inlaid 
with tiny turquoise 
plaques, a few of which 
SH remain intmplace. 
Longer sockets on wings 
and tail contained stones 
in scale with the larger 
plumage of these parts. 
Three more or Less rectan- 
gular cells provided a 
somewhat cruder decora- 
tion for the thighs. 

Only Achaemenid 
Iran can be considered as 
the instigating power be- 
bind such delicate cloi- 
sonné work. This tech- 
nique is best exemplified 
in the heterogeneous 
group of objects known 
as the Oxus treasure now 
belonging to the British 
Museum, London. Al- 


FIG. 4.-— Sarmatian Art, Siberia, III-I Century B.c. — Aigrette (one of a pair), gold 


though appearing on SEV- with inlay (height: 514”). — Treasure of Peter the Great, Hermitage, Leningrad. 
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eral Iranian pieces of the treasure, a pair of armlets with griffon terminals have 
the most impressive manifestation of polychromy on gold (Fig. 2). À comparison 
between necks and wings of the Oxus griffons and those of the Siberian falcon, es- 
tablishes the former as the model because of a more delicate technique and a 
greater variety of cell-shapes. Since the earliest set within the Oxus treasure, which 
includes the griffon armlets, is safely assigned to the V Century B. C.,7 approxi- 
mately the same date can be ascertained for the falcon, thus supporting the evidence 
provided by the Hallstadt element. 
© Another Siberian gold piece in the Hermitage connects the treasure of Peter 
the Great even more closely with the Oxus treasure. This is a hollow torques, forked 
at one side so that one ring constitutes the nearly complete circle, while the other 
remains a segment, topped at the end by a free-standing full-round figure of a 
crouching lion-griffon (Fig. 3). An identical beast, 
moving in opposite direction rests on the lower ring, 
sheltered by the upper one.* The scaled and sweep- 
ing tails are placed right and left of the center, oppo- 
site the opening of the torques. 

This time, the workmanship of the cloisonné 1s 
not inferior to that of the Oxus armlet (Fig. 2). 
Minns spoke of it as ‘“purely Persian,”"* while Ros- 
tovtsev suggested “that it had been produced in the 
same workshops where some of the articles of the 
AR pese Oxus treasure were made.” The grooved trumpet- 
an, — Pair of Appliques, gold with inlay of horns and the delicate honey-comb cell-net of the de- 


red and white paste and pearl in eye (height: 


14”). —M li M ; = 2 
09 RS use EEE NT pochablébhead supportthis contention Equallseine 


ilar are the notched outlines on the hind legs of the 
griffons and on the bellies of the lion-griffons, a device well known to Scythian 
art. The same resemblance pertains to the large sockets on the thighs of the hind 
legs, with a central circle flanked by triangular or comma-shaped appendices. As an 
import from IÎran or as an adaptation made in Siberia, the torques, like the fal- 
con-swan statuette, cannot be far removed from about 400 B. C. 

The category of Sarmatian gold with cloisonné-net, the result of Iranian in- 
spiration, is completed by a pair of aigrettes.”" Each could have have served as an 
ornament for a headdress, or for the coiffure (Fig. 4). Both are fairly identical, 
except for the heads of the dominating animals. They are slightly off center and 


17- DALTON, Op. cit., p. XVI. 

18. Best illustrated in: E. Prix, Mel'qunovskit Klad, in: “Materialy Ark il Se 
nn ( d, y po Arkheologii Rossi,” no, 31, St. Pet- 

19. ELtiS H. Mis, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 271. 

20. M. ROSTOVTSEv, The Animal Style in South Russia and China, Princeton, 1929, p. sr. 

21. Both illustrated in: Torsror AND KoNpakov, Op. cit, vol. III, p. 44-45, fig. 43-44. 
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turned in different directions. 
Projecting widely over flat re- 
lief, they constitute the only full- 
round elements in the composi- 
tion. Each plaque represents a 
bird with spread wings and 
raised, five-sectioned tail, trans- 
formed into a composite being 
. by a dragon-like head with crest 
Er and horns. This creature holds 
FIG. 6.— Sumerian Art, end SUR Ut bons A IDCX IN its claws, obviously 

dead or dying, with its tongue 
hanging out. The ibex is contorted so that the body appears twisted in the middle 
with “hind leg and tail in exactly the opposite direction from the head and 
iorelep."” 

This motif already was known to the Scythians. It goes back to the Jemdet 
Nasr phase of Mesopotamia before 3000 B. C., as proven by a shell amulet from 
Tell Agreb and the slightly later limestone box-lid from the same site (Figs. 6 and 
7).* The “curiously twisted” position, as Frankfort calls it, has nothing to do with 
succumbing, because it is applied to the bull-victim only on the first example 
from Mesopotamia, and to the attacking lion on the second. The strange motif has 
frequently been discussed as part of the Sarmatian repertory, while its prehis- 
toric, Near Eastern origin has so far been overlooked. It survived for more than 
2500 years in the decoration of seals, thus going underground, until it was redis- 
covered in the Steppes and spread far and wide. 

An attempt to reconstruct the inlay of the aigrettes was made long ago by 
Odobesco.* In accordance with other writers, Odobesco states that the overall 
decoration of the dragon-bird’s 
wings and body consisted of red 
glass. He continued by attribut- 
ing the same colored material 
to the eyes and to the band be- 
tween the legs of the fabulous 


22. À. SALMONY, Lead Plates in Odessa, 
in: “Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua,’ vol. 
XI, Helsinki, 1937, p. 98. 

23. Cf. H. FRANKFORT, Revelations of 
Early Mesopotamian Culture, in: “The Illus- 
trated London News,” 1937, Nov. 6, p. 793, 
figs. s and 6. 

24. À. F. OpoBesco, La Couronne du 
Trésor de Novotcherkask (in Rumanian), 


FIG. 7.— Sumerian Art, about 3000 8B.c. — Limestone box-lid from Tell 


Bucarest, 1879, pl. XI. grab. 
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creature, except for the lowest setting of the latter form, where he finds white. 
White then, continues on the six small round cells of the claws. Odobesco assigns 
green inlay, perhaps turquoise, to all the comma-shaped settings on horn and body 
of the ibex, with white on the circular center of the hind leg. 

The incrustation of the five tail feathers and their circular cavities at the top, 
was differently explained. They are crossed by four small convex bands which, 
according to Tolstoi and Kondakov,* were meant for the insertion of pearl- 
strings; according to Minns,* for the slipping in of real feathers, an embellish- 
ment that would have hidden the prominent finialss Odobesco saw alternating 
white and green in the circles of the upper edge. 

The cloisonné-net on wings and body of the dragon-bird differs from the 
overlapping scales of the falcon, and the honey-comb of the lion-griffons on the 
torques, by being irregular and rather crude. Red glass inlay can only be a sub- 
stitute for semi-precious stone. Both features seem indicative of a degenerating 
technique, employed by the Sarmatians at a time when the perfection of Iranian 
cloissoné had become a memory. Since other details of the aigrettes fit into a dif- 
ferent style to be discussed in the following groupings, the III-I Century B. C. 
may be suggested as the period of their origin. 

The three gold objects (Figs. 1, 3 and 4) from the treasure of Peter the Great 
have allover cloisonné in common, and are now tentatively established as an earliest 
group of that treasure, showing at the same time some lingering of an earlier style. 
Most likely these objects were all Rostovtsev had in mind when he finally 
decided that “some are of Iranian origin and belong to the IV Century B. C.*7 
In this discussion, differences in workmanship and inlay-material are identified 
with differences in time of manufacture. This assumption is supported by the fact 
that Sarmatian finds from South Russia, which are certainly later than those from 
the original habitat in Siberia, lack allover inlay completely. 

Nevertheless, the Southeast European centers of Sarmatian art cannot have 
been totally ignorant of the technique. The reason is that the Goths took it over, 
together with other Scytho-Sarmatian elements, when they came to the shores of 
the Black Sea toward the end of the III Century A. D. The bird of prey appli- 
que, or fbula, figures prominently among the motifs of Eastern origin that entered 
Germanic migration-art as a consequence of the Gothic contact. After 460 a retro- 
gressive movement of the restless tribes carried the motif to Central and West- 
ern Europe, where it became popular with Franks and Alamans. At first they pro- 
vided the bird with allover cloisonné, a type well represented by a pair of appliques 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Fig. 5). Only after 550 did it 
become the fashion to interrupt the polychrome effect by broad metal bands, or to 
give it up altogether.® It was a long time before the technical devices of the Iran- 
lan Craftsman and his Sarmatian follower were discarded and forgotten. 


ALFRED SALMONY. 


Ds VEN CEE 

26. Op. cit., p. 273. 

27. M. Rostovrsev, Skythien und der Bosporus, p. 570. 

28. Cf. G. Tniry, Die Vogelfibeln der Germanischen Vôlkerwanderungszeit, Bonn, 1939. 


THE PAINTINGS OF THE 
WESTERN APSE IN 
ST. GEORGES CHURCH OF 
OBERZELL, REICHENAU 


r1G. 1. — Church of St. George of Oberzell, Reichenau. — Exterior, present state, 
as seen from the cemetery. 


THE Church of St. George 
of Oberzell, on the island of 
Reichenau on the lake of Con- 
stance, was consecrated in 888 
torcceivemthe headeofnst 
George brought from Rome 
for that purpose. Today it has 
none of the parts of the period 
preceding the XI Century. It 
is a small church with three 
naves and two apses; the west- 
ern apse is preceded by a 
porch; above the choir there 
is a square tower (Fig. 1B). 

The walls of the nave are 
entirely decorated with mural 
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paintings — the most celebrated of that time that still exist. They are supposed to 
date from the XI Century, but modern archeology discovered them under their 
whitewash only as late as in 1880. The description and analysis of these master- 
pieces of medieval painting will be the subject of another article. 

The outside of the church, covered by the porch which precedes the western 
apse, is decorated to the height of the first story by paintings, discovered, also 
under a whitewash, in 1846. They are not of as early a date as the ones inside the 
church. To see them now, one has to go through the porch and up to the first story 
by a rather rustic wooden staircase (Figs. 2 and 3). 

This porch is cer- 


tainly of a later date than 
NS the apse. At the time of 


" the original construction 

& ON the western apse was pre- 

A \ ceded by an atrium. The 

| è 10h porch must then have re- 

placed the atrium, and 

originally been constructed 

il lu on one Story only. There 

definitely exists an organic 

nl fl fl and structural disharmony 

PEUR | nat" | between the apse and the 

Th A a de Là 

fended by the juxtaposi- 

tion of different architectural elements so little in accord one with the other 
(Figs. 1B and 4). 

The lower part of the porch may originally have served for ablutions,? and 
the idea of adding a story to serve as an oratory could have come only later. 
Josef Hecht believes that it was then that the exterior wall of the apse was 
decorated with frescoes thus forming, to the height of the added story, a small 
chapel all decorated with devout images. The Crucifixion placed above the 
altar would have formed a small retable fitted into a niche (Fig. 5). As 
a Support of his thesis, Josef Hecht explains to us that the outlines of the 
painting are perfectly adapted to the height of the porch roof; that other 
oratories similarly placed, are to be found in the same region:;* and that a porch 


EE 


1. F. X, KRaus, Die Wandgemälde der St. Georgskirche zu Oberzell auf der Reichenau, Freiburg, 1874; 


KUNSTLE, Die Kunst des Klosters Reichenau in IX und X Jahrhundert, Freiburg, 1924; BEYERLE, Die Kunst des 
Abtei Reichenau, Munich, 1925. | 


2. An ancient engraving, of 1816, still shows the location of the fountain. 
3. Joser HECHT, Romanische Kirchen des Bodensee Gebietes, Basel, 1928. 
4. À fresco serves as a retable in the upper sacristy of the Cathedral of Constance, 
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with a chapel on an 
upper story already ex- 
isted in the XI Century 
1WBtREMCNUTChN OI St 
Marie of Mittelzell on 
the same island of Reich- 
enau. ‘The same author 
also believes that access 
to the oratory on the 
upper floor was not 
through the church but 
that one could enter it 
directly through a hall 
in one of the convent 
buildings placed north of 


FIG. 3.— Church of St. George of Oberzell. — Murals on the outside of the western 
apse (seen from the first story of the porch). 


the porch; a walled-up door large enough for the passage of à man can still 


rc. 2.— Church of St. George of Oberzell. — Section of the 
porch. 


be seen on the northern wall of the 
upper story and gives some credence 
to this thesis.f 

It is known that the island of Reich- 
enau was the location of a convent of 
Benedictines, where there was a “scrip- 
torium” which enjoyed great fame in 
the X and XI Centuries. 

Could it be that our Reichenau 
Benedictines thus tried to create a kind 
of private place of worship for St. 
George by establishing this oratory with 
a discreet entrance above, where high 
personages visiting the monastery might 
perhaps go to pray? 

Let us now study the paintings 
which decorate the western apse. One 
is, first of all, struck by this pictorial 
ensemble which had to contend with 


s. Joser Hecur, Op. cit., pl. 84. 

6. We will not go into the discussion here of 
Pau Ercaxorz’s thesis on the Carolingian dwellings. 
He believes that the porch of the Church of St. George 
of Oberzell was the dwelling of Abbot Hatto as early 
as 20 and that the church would have been added to it 
later. 
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N a quite unusual limita- 

e c (tion —thataotmthencon 

vex inner side of the 

| s exterior wall of the apse. 

L As a result of this, the 
a Se figures on the sides, which 
e | should be approaching the cen- 

Le tral figure of Christ to listen to 


Ÿ NT Him, seem to be going away 
from Him. It presented the ar- 
tist with a task entirely different 
FIG. 4. — Church ne Pnau “a RS LR EL of the present from that usually faced by his 
| contemporaries who were, dur- 
ing the same period, entrusted with the decoration of the interior of an apse, 
in which the composition quite naturally converged toward the center.” How- 
ever, the composition is well organized, entirely symmetrical, and seems to have 
been almost geometrically conceived, with its usual broad horizontal lines placed 
at approximately the same distance from one another and broken in the center 
by the large mandorla of the central figure of Christ. The scheme (Fig. 6) 
clearly shows the pattern along which the artist has worked after having sub- 
mitted, as we have seen, to the requirements of the wall. These are not imaginery 
lines drawn for the purpose of demonstration but the actual outline which 
can still be seen on the original composition and which separates the composi- 
tion into parallel zones of different colors The painting is divided into two 
large sections: the lower part represent- 
ing Earth, and the upper part — five 
times larger — representing Heaven. 
In the mandorla (Fig. 7) a young, 
beardless Christ seems to be showing 
the world the stigmata on His hands: 
in place of the throne and of the foot- 
stools, there is a decorative motif orna- 
mented alternately with  four-petal 
flowers and with points. The same motif 
forms the benches on which the Apos- 


7. On the adaptation of pictorial compositions to 
walls, see: HENRI FOCILLON, Peintures Romanes, Paris, 
1938, PP. 14 et sq. 

8. One will thus notice horizontal zones forming 


the background of the scene in French Romanesque paint- FIG. 5.— Altar with the Crucifixion on the first story of the 


ings as in Ebreuil, Brinay-and Montmorillon. porch of the church En RL UT Ne ce 
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FIG. 6. — Last Judgment. — Church of St. George of Oberzell, exterior wall of the western apse. — Scheme made by Kraus (Trac- 
ing showing the plan followed by the artist). 

tles” are seated. On the inside of the mandorla there were perhaps stars in 
bronze or silvered iron, of which only the painted marks are extant. Similar 
but larger round spots, still are visible on the mandorla. Others, forming only 
a semi-circle, are on the lines separating the zones; the latter certainly do not 
represent stars. The local archeologists working in Reichenau used the German 
word “Dubel” to explain this mysterious motif. (The French word “cheville,” 
or the English one “peg” is an approximate but imperfect translation of this 
German term.) But why should the artist, while aiming at representing heaven, 
have shown us that terrestrial architecture requires such prosaic devices? 

The Virgin Mary is standing beside her son at full height, which empha- 
sizes her tallness, and she seems to be interceding with. Christ in favor of those 
who must atone for their sins, and whom she indicates by pointing at them her 
right index finger. Higher up, two angels can be seen blowing trumpets, while 
two others are carrying the Book of Life and the Book of Deeds. At the right of 


9. In Medieval sculpture in France, as, for instance at Rodez, one sees geometrical motifs decorating the 
part of the vault in which Christ is resting. 
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Christ, an angel holds a large Cross. We do not believe that this is St. Michael, as 
suggested by F. X. Kraus. 

The large mandorla rests on a billow of clouds which are scattered like 
soap bubbles, reaching the benches on which are seated the Apostles — six on 
each side— all holding books, with the exception of Peter, guardian of the 
key. Their features full of surprise and dismay show the extent to which they 
are taking part in the scene. Not far from Reichenau, at Goldbach Uberlingen,” 
near Lake Constance, other wall paintings are to be found. The artist who 
* created our Last Judgment must have borne in mind the strength and balance 
with which the painter of Goldbach succeeded, a century earlier, in seating his 
Apostles (Fig. 8). 

On the lower section we are “on Earth.” The Resurrected are placed in 
the same manner as the Apostles — six on each side. Unfortunately, however, 
they are in a state of such advanced deterioration that to examine them we have 
to follow the tracing made by Kraus in 1874 (Fig. 6), which permits a more 
thorough — and we hope more precise — study than does the original work 
itself. To the left one discerns two priests lifting a chalice: although they are 
seen only at half length coming out of the tomb, one can still discern their arms 
which seem to be enveloped by sacerdotal clothes. 

Lower, on consoles, under an arch forming a hollow niche, is to be found 
the Crucifixion, which would have composed the retable of the altar of the 
chapel. At first this appears to be of a later pictorial style, but on closer exam- 
ination one notices that this painting is of exactly the same quality and com- 
position, and that it has evolved through the centuries in exactly the same way 
as the upper scene. A very slender and elongated Christ, with His head bent 
toward the left and his body covered by a white loincloth, is placed between 
the Virgin and St. John. 

The frets which decorate the top of the composition have suffered a great 
deal, the sun and moon seeming like heads peering from a Guignol (Punch and 
Judy) show. Above the fret one can, with some difficulty, read the inscription: 
“Ego Sum Via Veritas et Vita.” 

It is difficult to make the reader feel the extraordinary impression pro- 
duced by these paintings because of their color tones, of which no other example 
exists. One is struck both by the tone of the blue-green backgrounds which 
remind one more of a Raoul Dufy" than of a XII Century work, and by 
the black tone of the flesh on the faces, hands, arms, and feet of the figures. 

Adler,* who studied the question in 18c0, thought that these were the 


10. F, X. KRAUS, Die Wandgemälde der St. Sylvester Kapelle zu Goldbach, Freiburg, 1902. 


Ho CD parallel may seem a little too daring, but such was our most personal impression from the work 
we had the opportunity of studying in the original, last summer. 


12. ADLER, Die Klüster und Stiftskirchen auf der Reichenau, Berlin, 1860. 
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FIG. 7.— Christ in the Mandorla. — Church of St. George of Oberzell, center of the mural on the wall of the Western apse 
(xeconstruction). 


original colors, basing his opinion on the study of Greek vases where the figures 
are painted in black on a red background. Schnaase and Kraus,* who studied 
the painting very thoroughly and at a later date, believe that the black must 
have been produced at a time not very remote, because of the chemical decom- 
position of pigments; the plombate of the protoxid of lead in an old mixture 
would have come to the surface. As to the blue-green which is so extraor- 
dinarily effective on the background, this could have been produced by colors 
originally mixed, but which have become separated. This appears to be the 
most plausible explanation, and it is the one that we will adopt. 

The alternation of the dark and light color tones in the background is 
very happy. As to the garments of the personages, almost all of them are a source 
of light. Christ and the Virgin both have green robes with light yellow gar- 
ments over them; the angels are dressed in white and yellow. The sum of the 
tones in the Crucifixion is pale, while the head of St. John is of the most beau- 


13. SCHNAASE, Geschichte der bildenden Kunst, IV, 2, p.403; F. XARRAUS (OP. C1 1874 D 13, 
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tiful black. It may seem surprising that 
the scene has been entitled the Last Judg- 
ment since there appears nothing in üt 
that would suggest the Celestial Tri- 
bunal. To understand this, we must re- 
member that the second coming of Christ 
is composed of several phases: the Eti- 
masia, * the Arrival of Jesus, the Judge, 
the Resurrection of the Dead, the Appeal 
of the Elect® and the Judgment." 

In Reichenau the Arrival of Jesus 
and the Resurrection of the Dead are 
seen. Later we will see how the innumer- 
able representations of the Last Judgment 
in medieval art have combined the differ- 
ent movements of this scene. 

From whom did the Reichenau artists 
draw their inspiration, and how did they 
get the knowledge necessary to represent 
this scene? 

We must not forget that this was the 
place where à famous scriptorium was 
located — a meeting place of all the in- 
tellectual researchers, great writers and 
travelers, and that the entire community 
must have felt the effects of this highly 
cultural atmosphere. Can it be that the 
artist who painted our mural and who 
may also have been one of the Benedic- 
tines of the convent, heard sermons like 
those of Ephrem, the Syrian (Syriac 
Sermons)""? Ephrem told to all who 


14. Etimasia, or the empty throne prepared for the 
second coming of Christ, a theme which is found almost 
exclusively in Oriental art, does not necessarily corres- 
pond to the Last Judgment. 

15. The Call of the Elect or the Reward of the 
Just. This theme has been studied very thoroughly by 
GABRIEL MiLLET, La Dalmatique du Vatican, Paris, 1945. 

16. The Judgment proper; it is there that we find 
St. Michael and where appear the Purgatory and Paradise, 


FIG. 8. — Apostle, mural. — Chapel of Goldbach, Uberlingen, . 17. Ephrem the Syrian, died in 373; Syriac Preach- 
northern wall. ings: TH. J. LAMY, 1882, vol. IL, p. 392. 
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would listen, and who later repeated his words, that the end of the world would 
be announced by the Apparition of the Cross, the Preparation of the Throne of 
the Just, the Coming of the Twelve Apostles and the Resurrection of the Dead. 
The echo of the sermons of Abbo may also have resounded in Reichenau. What 


is certain is that our artists possessed an 
especially good knowledge of the sacred 
texts: the beautiful Psalm 88, the mov- 
ing, dramatic supplication of the dying, 
or the Gospels, in particular that of 
St. Matthew.” But even more than 
Matthew they knew Paul,” who reverses 
the order of Matthew. Here the trum- 
pets do not announce the Assembling of 
the Elect after the Arrival, but the Ar- 
rival itself before the Resurrection. It 
is through them that the people are told 
in advance of the events which are im- 
minent and the dramatic pronouncement 
will be received in silence. 

Thus we find everything in the texts: 
the sun, the moon, the stars which fall 
from heaven, the sign of the Son of Man, 
the Apostles, the Dying Imploring the 
Bord; etc. ‘Lhe artists of the XT:Cen- 
tury consequently possessed all the in- 
formation they needed to realize their 
work. But what inspired the artist in 
his pictorial representation? Indeed, 
just as each generation of man does not 
spring rootless into life, so art is not 


FIG. 9.— Manuscript of Cosmas Indicopleustes. — Last Judg- 


ment, miniature. — Library, Vatican. 
created all at once but proceeds from a 
18. Psalm 88: “Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit 
In darkness, in deeps 
Lord, I have called daily upon Thee 
I have stretched out my hands unto Thee.” 
19. Matthew XXIV, 29-32. “, . . shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
powers of heaven shall be shaken; then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven . . . and he shall 


send his Angels with a great sound of a trumpet.” 


20. Paul (Cor. I, XV, 15). “... for trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” 
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series of successive experiences. The artist seeks along different lines and through 
a variety of examples for the methods which will permit him to realize the design 
conceived in his mind. 

The subject of the Supreme Judge, which does not yet appear in a definitely 
characterized way on the catacombs, is nevertheless of very ancient origin. 

On the walls of St. Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna” in the VI Century, 
there appears a mosaic in which Christ, who is represented in the guise of a 
young herder, judges and separates the sheep from the goats. This very familiar 
. scene has none of the dramatic character that the Medieval Last Judgments have. 
However, in the same period in Greece, on a page of the famous manuscript of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes (Fig. 9) the scene is entirely different. There, Christ 
is already God who returns to judge the world. On this page, just as in Reich- 
enau, where neither the Appeal of the Elect, nor the Judgment are to be found, 
one sees for the first time the pictorial composition in parallel and juxtaposed 
zones. 

But the surface to be covered with painting at Reichenau, was exactly 
in inverse proportion to a manuscript page, and if it was in a scene of the same 
character that the Reichenau artist found his model, he had to adapt his work 
to the frame of the wall. 

In the Carolingian period there was at the St. Gall Monastery, not far from 
Reichenau, a wall painting representing the Last Judgment; the texts tell us 
that there the Cross appeared in the sky beside the Savior.” In St. Savin,* 
near the Christ of the Porch, Who with uplifted arms seems to welcome the 
visitors, there is also represented an angel holding a Cross.“ But this is not the 
same gesture as that at Reichenau, where Christ shows Himself both as a Judge 
and as the Personification of Suffering.* 

In St. Angelo in Formis, on the Last Judgment (Fig. 10), a work of the 
same period as the Reichenau composition which we will study later, the gesture 
of Christs arms is quite similar and has the same liturgical meaning as that of 
the fresco under discussion. 

The small Crucifixion of Reichenau, placed under the mandorla,* shows 
thaï the artist has had contact with Byzantine art: it is a typical Greek Deesis. 
As to the inscription, “Ego Sum Via Veritas et Vita,’ which can be read at the 


21. VAN BERCHEM & CLOUZOT, Mosaïques Chrétiennes, Geneva, 1924, p. 137. 
22. EMILE MÂLE, L'Art Religieux du XIIe Siècle en France, Paris, 1924, p. 408. 
23. HENRI FoCILLON, Op. cit., pl. 1. 

24. It is not a Cross like the croix côtée in Reichenau or the one in Tavant. 


28. At St. Savin, it is still the ancient Christ in Glory usual in the apses, a reminiscence of the Apocalypse 
which appears in the porch at the same 


place on which He appea th l / - 
2 tr ppears on the sculpted tympanums of French Roman 


, It seems interesting to draw a parallel between the Reichenau Crucifixion and the Antepedium of Salerne 
1000). 


FIG. 10. — Last Judgment. — St, Angelo in Formis, interior decoration of the western wall. 
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Fi. 11.— Last Judement.— Interior decoration of the eastern façade of the Church of Burgfelden (Scheme after DEx10). 


top of the composition, we find it at an earlier date in Ravenna at the Archi- 
episcopal Chapel, on the book placed in the hands of Christ The restoration 
work made in 1923 uncovered a warrior treading on the viper and the basilisc; 
it is the triumph of death, the prefiguration of the Last Judgment.* 

The fret which runs along the upper part of the composition could only be 
studied after a restoration. The schema is composed of a cross in fretwork, as 
already seen in the nave of the same church. Almost the same motif is to be 
found at the Baptistery of the Church of St. John in Poitiers. 

But let us return to the study of influences. Was it Byzantine, or Italian, 
or Carolingian art that inspired the man of Reichenau? What is known is 
that he was not the only one of his contemporaries to have worked in that spirit. 
It was perhaps one of his disciples or friends not far from there, who painted 
the most dynamic Last Judgment of Burgfelden.* The scene (Fig. r1) is 
more lively, thanks to the graceful pose, full of elan, of the Archangel Michael. 
It is also more complete, since the Elect, the Judgment, and the Purgatory are 
all to be found in that mural, just as they are also at St. Angelo in Formis,” 
near Capua. Painted on the inner west wall,” the latter fresco reminds us very 
much of the one in Reichenau. ‘This relation did not escape the attention of 
Diehl and Bertaux,” who have constantly stressed the western origin of St. 
Angelo. This is, indeed, particularly striking because of the big Christ in the 


27. W. SESTON, Le Jugement Dernier au Mausolée de Galla Placidia, in: “Cahiers Archéologiques,” vol. I, 
Paris, 1946, p. 46. 

28. P. WEBER, Die Wandgemälde zu Bergfelden, Darmstadt, 1896. The Reichenau abbey had properties in 
the district of Burgfelden. 

29. F. X. KraAUs, S. Angelo in Formis, in: “Jahrbuch d. K. P. Kunstsammlungen,” XIV, 1893. 

30. Like in Torcello and Nereditsi. 

31. CHARLES Dent, Manuel d'Art Byzantin, vol. II, p. 683; E. BERTAUX, La Peinture dans l'Italie Méridionale 
du XIe au XIIIe Siècles, in: ANDRÉ MICHEL, Histoire Générale de l'Art, vol. L, p. 804. 
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mandorla (Fig. 10), replacing the oriental theme of the throne. 

The theme of Christ in Glory surrounded by the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
is again found in the apse of Niederzell (Fig. 12) in the same island of Reiche- 
nau.” Beneath, the Prophets and the Apostles are arranged in the same way as in 
Oberzell, and make us think of our Last Judgment, although the painting seems 
to be of a later style (about 1150); but the Prophets with their triangular hats 
seem to permit of assigning the work to a later date. Kraus believes that this is 
a “suggested” Last Judygment in which neither the Judgment nor the Resurrection 
of the Dead appear. 

The Christ in the mandorla has also received much favor in Coptic art and 
appears at a very early date on the apses of Baouit. We have seen it also on the side 
walls of churches and in manuscripts, but neither in Europe nor in Byzantium do 
we find Christ on façades. It will be western art which will introduce it there 
together with the subjects of the 
Last Judgment, the Ascension 
and the Pentecost. Thus we 
find in France on the sculp- 
tured tympanum of the Cathe- 
dral of Laon,” as in Reichenau, 
the then still new theme of 
Christ showing His stigmata, as 
well as His representation as the 
future Judge of the world. 
There is in Laon also the same 
Cross held by an Angel, the same 
imploring Virgin of the Inter- 
cession, the Apostles and the 
Resurrected placed in horizon- 
tal lines, and the same absence of 


32. KUNSTLE, Op. cit, Freiburg, 1906. 


33. In the St. Clement Church of Rome 
there was a wall painting representing the 
Last Judgment dating probably prior to the 
XI Century. What is left of it can be seen 
in: WILPERT, Die romanischen Mosaiken und 
Malereien der Kirchlichen Bauten von IV bis 
XIII Jahr., Freiburg, 1917, vol. IV, p. 272. 


3a. Emize MÂce, Op. cit., p. 409. If 
we insist especially on the tympanum of Laon 
which is of a later date than those of St. 
Denis and of Beaulieu (Fig. 14), and which : 
has been restored, it is because its very defi- 


nite relation with Reichenau has appeared FiG. 12. — Church of Sts. Peter and Paul, Reichenau. 
striking to us. — Interior decoration of the eastern apse. 
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scenes from the Appeal of the Elect, the Judgment and Purgatory. 

The big sculptors of the Middle Ages wished above all to instruct the people, 
and we find, in the XII and XIII Centuries, sculptures which may have their 
origin in paintings such as those of Reichenau,* or others which have completely 


disappeared and of which there is no trace today. 
This theory could be defended even better if it were confirmed that the 


paintings in the St. George Church were made prior to the porch, and that they 
were, as a matter of fact, intended as a façade decoration just as the western 


sculptures of the same type. 

But most of the archeologists believe that the paintings of the Last Judgment 
in St. George’s are of a later date than the porch. Such scholars as Kraus and 
Hecht even believe that they can advance this theory with full certainty. On the 
contrary, Weltman believes that the room on the first story was too dark for a 
fresco decoration to have been intended for it, and he thinks that the paintings 
were indeed made prior to the building of the porch. 

Without daring, as he does, to take a definite stand on the question, 1t seems 
to us that it would have been easier to conform the architecture of the vault on 
the porch to the outlines of the already existing painting, which is a suggestion 
that would destroy the main arguments in the Hecht thesis. The latter has him- 
self proved that the porch could not date prior to the XII Century. As the style 
of the wall paintings permits us to date them as of a slightly earlier period, 
one is brought to the belief that the Reichenau builder had in mind decorating 
the exterior western fa- 
çade of his church with a 


35. In his course at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris (1944- 
1945), MR. ANDRÉ GRABAR, Pro- 
fessor at the Collège de France, has 
at length insisted on the consider- 
able influence exerted by wall paint- 
ing on Medieval sculpture and has 
drawn most interesting parallels be- 
tween the Reichenau decoration and 
sculpted façades, such as those of 
Notre Dame la Grande in Poitiers 
and of St. Peter in Angoulême. 


36. There were only very 
small windows on the upper story 
which makes it, even now, difficult 
to see the wall paintings. WELTMAN 
thinks that it would not have oc- 
curred to anyone to have decorations 
made for a place into which it is 
so dificult to enter and which is so 


dark that it is hardly possible to see 2 + L 
paint | FIG. — Engraving showing the old façade, decorated with il 
P tings basilic in Rome (After WILPERT). FE NU  en 
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FIG. 14. — The Last Judgment, early XII Century. — Church of Beaulieu, Corrèze, France. 


Last Judgment which would meet the eyes of the catechumens before they enter 
the sanctuary.* 

Later, the severity of the climate would have influenced the decision of the 
architects to replace the atrium with a small porch, which we have studied above 
and which is so badly adapted to the apse of the church. The disappearance of 
atria is quite a frequent phenomenon in this period. It is the result of both the 
severity of climate and of the need, in which the church people found themselves, 
for increasing the number of buildings in a rather limited space. 


37. Façades decorated on the exterior with paintings or mosaics, belong to ancient practices known to us 
through texts, and of which ancient engravings still show some examples (Fig. 13). In Rome (WiILPERT, Op. cit.), 
Ste. Marie au Transtevère, St. Peter (vol. I, p. 374) and Sta. Maria Maggiore (vol. I, p. 412) ; in Parenzo (VAN 
BERCHEM & CLOUZOT, Op. cit., p. 175. The flames of the Apocalypse can still be seen; in Pavia: Liber Pontificalis, (in 
the VI Century at the pediment, a mosaic representing Theodoric); in Reims (PAUL Deschamps, in: “Bulletin 
Monumental,” 1925, p. 15, mosaic presumably representing Louis-the-Devout and Pope Stephen IV) ; in St. Benoit- 
sur-Loire: Church of St. Peter (CHENESSEAU, Abbaye de Fleury, 1931, p. 126; H. FociLLoN, Of. CL 038 PROS 
YosHIKAWA, Apocalypse de St. Savin, Paris, 1939, ch. VI; the façade would have been decorated with paintings 
representing eighteen subjects from the Apocalypse and the Last Judgment); in Loppia di Bellagio and Capo di 
Ponte (Puic 1 CADAFALCH, La Géographie et les Origines du Premier Art Roman, Paris, 1935, p. 392, who calls atten- 
tion to remains of compositions with figures painted on the exterior) ; also in Rovio, Switzerland. 
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We have deliberately omitted to date the work which has been the subject 
of this study, because we were not able to give a definite opinion on the question. 

Hecht and Kraus believe that this painting dates of the year 1100,* but 
we would be more inclined to believe, with Mâle and Kunstle, that it is of a 
slightly prior date. As to Marignan,” who always seems to make everything that 
he studies a little younger, he is convinced that our painting is of the XIII Century: 
the bent position of Christ in the lower Crucifixion is for him definite proof of this. 


COLETTE LAMY LASSALLE. 


FIG, 


15.— The Island of Reichenau, XVII Century engraving, with the Churches 


Unterzell (right). (“Zell” here has the meaning of LR rt (ft), Mittelzell (center) and 


38. Presumed dates of the different paint ied i : : 
paintings studied in this article: Goldbach U i tee 
St. George of Oberzell—1000; Burgfelden (Last Judgment)—1080; St. ee CE 


(the porch would date of the beginning of voeu Judgment) 1090 
s the XII : i : : : 
(Last Judgment)—beginning of the XII LA Ro Niederzell1150; St, Angelo in Formis 


39. MARIGNAN, Les Fresques des Eglises de Reichenau, Strasbourg, 1914. 
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ce Cremonese painter, Bernardino Campi, published in 1584 
a Parere sopra la Pittura in which he gave painters detailed instructions as to 
how to work out their compositions by using homemade, hastily modeled wax 
figures. This method was helpful only in the general arrangement, not in the 
execution of details. And Campi concludes: “Ed intervenendo nell'opera figure 
nude, o teste, o braccia etc., bisogna ritrarle dal naturale; e volendo far le cose 
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più perfette, risquarda alle cose di rilievo antiche, e buone, ovvero da i Scultori 
moderni eccellenti, perchè li si vede una diferenza, che l’uomo da se cosi facil- 
mente non la conosce.” As a classical example of the use of a model made by an ex- 
cellent modern sculptor, Julius von Schlosser in his basic article on auxiliary 
models, illustrates the group of Samson Slaying Two Philistines invented by 
Michelangelo and used by Daniele da Volterra in his Massacre of the Innocents 
in the Ufizi.' The three nude figures originally forming the group, have been re- 
duced to two, both draped, and one of them has even been changed into a woman. 

How are we to explain such borrowing? We can hardly compare it to a quo- 
tation from a famous author which an orator may use as a flourish at the end of 
his speech. There are other parallels for such ‘“rhetorical quotations” in the plas- 
tic arts. When, for instance, Michelangelo’s early Pietà is rendered in Adone 
Doni’s painting in the Cathedral of Gubbio (Photo. Alinari 5415) and sur- 
rounded by four figures which do not bridge the distance to the votive group — 
or to the work of a great master — it is not the mourning over Christ that is 
represented, but Michelangelo’s masterpiece is placed in the middle of a new 
composition. For whose benefit? For the initiated; for the patron who ordered 
the painting and demanded Michelangelo’s Pretà in its center; for the artists who 
saw homage to Michelangelo in such a use of his work. But not for the average 
public. In the same way only the initiated, not the naïve listener, is aware that the 
thrilling phrases that build up the end of an oration to a climax, have been taken 
over from an earlier source. 

Surprisingly, Vasari does not mention the fact that Daniele da Volterra’s 
group of a soldier and a mother was taken from Michelangelo’s Samson. Did he 
not recognize it? If he had he would most probably have mentioned it. He blamed 
Pontormo for having drawn so heavily on Dürer’s graphic work for his murals 
in the Certosa di Val d'Ema near Florence, and for having marred his personal 
expression by this reliance on a foreign style. But he did not disapprove at all of 
Pontormo’s having used Dürer’s motifs for his compositions? Shortly before, 
speaking of a Pietà which Pontormo had painted for some merchants from 
Ragusa, Vasari had said: “. .. ma sopra tutto vi era un bellissimo paese, tolto per 
la maggior parte da una stampa d'Alberto Duro."* Borrowings that would nowa- 
days appear almost dishonest, were never censured. In some instances they may 
even have added to the interest of the painting in the eyes of contemporary con- 
noisseurs. This becomes evident when writers dwell appreciatively upon the fact 
that some painters used classical models for their figures. 

The drawing by Pasquale Ottini (Fig. 1) in the Louvre which I publish here 


ee Juzius von ScuLosser, Das Modell im Studio des Amateurs und Künstlers, in: “Jahrbuch der Kunsthis- 
torischen Sammlungen,” Vienna, 1913/14, Vol. 31, p. 102 ff. 
2. GIORGIO Vasart, Le Vite de’ Pittori . .. , ep. MILANESI, VI, p. 367. 
3. VASaRt, L.c., p. 365. 
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FIG. 1.— PASQUALE OTTINI. — Battle between Lapiths and Centaurs, drawing. — Louvre, Paris. 


is a perfect example of the manner in which works by famous contemporary sculp- 
tors were employed in the interest of a painted composition. The drawing is in- 
deed the most complete illustration imaginable for the closing passage of Ber- 
nardo Campi's Parere. 

The subject of the drawing, the Battle between Lapiths and Centaurs, is 
familiar not only through Michelangelo’s juvenile bas-relief. The young artist is 
said to have been urged by Poliziano to make this relief as a sort of school exer- 
cise, that is, without an eye to any practical use, but rather something like an aca- 
demic production to demonstrate one’s skill. Later on the subject was popularized 
for a wider public. Scenes of abduction by demi-gods were favored preludes and 
interludes on the Renaissance stage. Painted on façades of buildings, similar scenes 
were understandable to everybody. À typical example would be the renowned 
Battle of Centaurs in Verona, painted by Domenico Brusasorci on the façade of 
the Palazzo Murari near the Ponte Nuovo. Ridolfi describes it as follows: “Zn 
due lunghi vanni dalle parti divise di terretta verde 1 Centaurt, che rubbano le 
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donne de’ Lapithi."* In an engraving of the XVIII Century representing the 
Ponte Nuovo, the long since vanished mural is still recognizable.* Pasquale Ottini, 
a pupil of Felice Brusasorci and indirectly one of Domenico, thus followed a 
local tradition when handling the subject. 

He represented it in so pedantic a manner that we again feel immersed in the 
abstract atmosphere of l'art pour l'art. Ottini used as models for all his principal 
groups small bronzes by Giambologna, 
and combined them in random fashion. 
In the first place we find the famous 
bronze after the marble group in the 
Loggia dei Lanzi, Hercules Slaying the 
Centaur. There exist of this marble two 
reductions differing somewhat in format 
and motive. The one which Ottini used 
(Fig. 2) is the bigger one and differs 
from the marble in that Hercules stares 
into the distorted face of his victim 
(Fig. 3) instead of turning his head 
away and looking over his shoulder. For 
the group of an abduction at the right 
(Fig. 4), Ottini used a small bronze of 
Bologna, but reversed it and modified 
the position of the woman’s head (Fig. 
5). For the group at the left (Fig. 6), 
Ottini used a variant of this bronze in 
which Giambologna made the centaur 
seize the woman not around her shoul- 
ders but round her waist (Fig. 7). In 
this instance, however, Ottini took over 
only the centaur and used his own fan- 
tasy for the woman. How uncertain he 
2 felt in doing so becomes evident by the 
FIG. 2, HASQUAIE orriN. — Battle Detween Lapiths and Ce awkward treatment of the female body 

at the pivotal points. With the same in- 
dependence and clumsiness, Ottini produced the group in the middle center, where 
legs and arms of the figures involved are thoroughly entangled, for the recum- 
bent center in the foreground, Bologna’s group has simply been turned over. 
Ottini was not disturbed by the fact that the horse’s legs look rather ridiculous in 


4. CARLO Riborri, Le Maraviglie, ED. VON HADELN, IL, p. 110. 
5 GIUSEPPE BIÂDEGO, Verona, Bergamo, 1914, p. 158. 
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this posture. For the female centaur no model by Giambologna was available. If 
Ottini invented this figure himself, it discloses a rather skillful adjustment to the 
other foreshortened figures. 

By drawing Bologna’s bronzes from an oblique angle, Ottini made good use 
of their advantage as models over graphic works or reliefs which compress all the 
motifs into one plane. 

When Bernardino Campi rec- 
ommended to painters the use of 
works by excellent contemporary 
sculptors as models, he may have 
had Giambologna in mind. The 
latter’s studio had produced more 
small bronzes than any other when 
Campi wrote his Parere, in 1584. 
In a letter written to his patron by 
an agent of the Duke of Urbino, on 
October 27, 1581, there were men- 
tioned complete sets of these which 
were offered to various courts and 
acquired by them. Giambologna 
was still alive in 1606, the year of 
Ottinr’s drawing. His most mature 
work, Hercules Slaying the Cen- 
taur, had been completed in marble 
a few years earlier, in 1599, after 
preparations stretching over at least 
five years. Bronze repetitions of the 
composition (on the basis of a small 
model) may have circulated even 
before the completion of the large 


group. FIG. 3. — GIOVANNI De Poe are Poe ne so ue 
: — 1 t ia dei anzi, 
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with Giambologna’s commercial ac- 

tivities. Only a certain stock of motifs were offered in bronze. This stock in trade 
of Bologna’s workshop, in later years headed by Antonio Susini, consisted of the 
following pieces: Rape of the Sabines, Hercules Slaying the Centaurs, Centaur 
Abducting Dejanira, Horse Killed by a Lion, Bull Killed by a Tiger, Woman 
and Satyr, Mercury, Horse Cavorting, Peasant with a Lantern Catching Birds, 
Woman Bathing, Four Labors of Hercules, Striding Laon, Crucifix. After the 
death of Antonio Susini in 1624, his nephew Francesco remained in charge of 
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the shop until his death in 1646, and 
added a few new models, his own 1n- 
ventions, to the inherited stock.° 

Casts from Bologna’s works were 
familiar in the painters’ workshops, as 
we learn from the description of Jacopo 
Tintoretto’s studio, though it is true we 
are not told in detail which of Bologna's 
bronzes Tintoretto owned. 

We do not know whether the 
bronzes used in Ottinis drawing were 
his own property or were put at his dis- 
posal by his patron. In any case he must 
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FIG. 4, —- PASQUALE OTTINI. — Battle between Lapiths 
and Centaurs, drawing. — Louvre, Paris (Detail). 


have welcomed such cribs. Next 
to the child, the horse is the most 
difficult object of study, and for 
this reason auxiliary models for 
both children and horses, were of 
old abundant. À centaur in move- 
ment 1s as difficult as a horse. The 
combining of two bodies, the prob- 
lem of making four legs and 
two arms act as a plausible unit, 
and, especially the presenting of 
this complicated being in a sharp 


6. For the source, see my article in: 


THIEME-BECKER, Künstlerlexikon, IV, 1910, p. FIG. 5.— GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA. — Hercules Slaying the Centaur, bronze 
247 ff. group. — Reduction of the marble group in the Loggia dei Lanzi, 
Florence, Italy. 
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foreshortening, demand an unusually 
well-established vision. À painter must 
have felt much obliged at having his 
task facilitated by models done by an 
excellent sculptor. 

On the other hand, the disadvan- 
tage of compiling such plastic models is 
obvious. The outstanding models, pre- 
cisely because they are so excellent, seem 
to paralyze the imagination of the 
painter who uses them. Their sculptural 
immobility, in contrast to a live model, 
so dominates, that no space, no land- 
scape, Can grow up to envelop them. 
Their volume is so isolated that the 
painter feels himself limited to a mere 
indication of trees or draperies. Ottini 
was no dabbler. The long list of his exe- 
cuted works gives evidence of his local 
success as a portraitist and as a painter 
of church scenes. The little T know by 


as 


FIG, 6.— PASQUALE OTTINI. — Battle between Lapiths and Cen- 
taurs, drawing. — Louvre, Paris (Detail). 


FIG. 7.— GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA. — Hercules Slaying the Cen- 
taur, bronze group. — Reduction of the marble group in the 
Loggia dei Lanzi, Bologna, Italy, (variant of the group 


reproduced as Fig. 5). 


him — chiefly in the Pinacoteca Com- 
munale of Verona — testifies to his crea- 
tiveness and independence.® À pedantic 
effort like the drawing in the Louvre, 
must have been an exception in his art. 
My publication of it has first of all the 
purpose of emphasizing its interest as a 
curio — as an instance of a much recom- 
mended and certainly much practised 
studio habit. It serves, however still an- 


7. In his Massacre of the Innocents in Santo Stef- 
ano, Verona, however, Ottini again used a bronze stat- 
uette by Bologna representing the Executioner as the 
principal figure. : 

8. Compare my article on a Farinato drawing (in 
“Old Master Drawings,' December 1935, p. 39) the 
problem of which is somewhat related to the one in the 
Ottini drawing. 
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other purpose. It enables us to classify a hitherto unidentified small painting in 
the Hermitage. The Battle between Lapiths and Centaurs belongs to a group of 
new acquisitions published in 1910 by E. de Liphart and was ascribed by him to 
Annibale Carracci.” I wonder whether this attribution was accepted by others. 
The photograph — whose quality is too poor to permit reproduction here — 
allows us just to conclude that the composition is identical in the painting and the 
drawing. The shape is somewhat different, the painting may have been cut at left 
so that a whole stripe is missing. À comparison of painting and drawing is quite 
.instructive. The latter gives the impression of dryness and transparency; it is like 
a skeleton which the painter filled out to obtain a complete picture. The pedantry 
has given way; even the landscape, hardly more than an indication in the draw- 
ing, has become organic. If we did not know the drawing in which the sculptural 
models are so conspicuously isolated, we might have overlooked its arid scaffold- 
ing in the painting. 
E, TIETZECONRAM 


Er 9. E. DE LiPHART, Acquisitions et Remaniements à l'Ermitage Impérial, in: “Starye Gody,” 1910, 2nd half 
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CARLONE’S FRESCOES 


OF THE EVANGELISTS 
AND THE 
FATHERS OF THE CHURCH 


IN THE CHAPELOP THE 
ELECTORS AT BRESLAU 


EE late Oswald Kutschera-Woborsky, one of the best con- 
noisseurs of Venetian Settecento painting, had in his collection a spirited little oil- 
sketch (330:345mm) representing the Evangelist St. Matthew and the Father of 
the Church, St. Gregory (Fig. 1). There is as much Baroque movement in that 
sketch as it was at all possible to condense into such a small area. 

Bulging garments and billowing clouds indicate the celestial uproar which 
grips the saintly figures. Prominence is given to St. Matthew. He balances on 
a surging cloud in violent counterpoise, pointing at a page of his gospel and turn- 
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ing toward his emblem, the Angel who disputes with him, counts the points of 
argument on his fingers. Two angel putti emerge from the cloud, one carrying the 


ceadi I I derment. 
ospel, the other spreading his hands in won 
: The visionary scene takes place in a church. The group floats before a fluted 


FIG. Î. — CARLO INNOCENZO CARLONE. — St. Matthew and S'. Gregory, oil sketch. — Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


pillar, darkening in the reddish brown of the air which is given its tone by the 
bolus ground of the canvas. That kind of ground, typical of the Baroque masters 
ORNE XVI ET Century in Northern Italy and Central Europe, lends a warm 
tonality to their paintings with shadows glowing from subdued light. A ray of 
Bght which strikes this fiery darkness acquires a Supernatural, mystical intensity 
which not only inflames the rose incarnate of the nude figures, but also increases 
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FIG. 2.— CARLO INNOCENZO CARLONE. — St, Matthew and St. Gregory, fresco. — Church of the Chapel of the Electors, Breslau, 
Germany. 


the lucidity of the gentian-blue of St. Matthew’s cloak. 

St. Gregory dwells in a lower region, seated on a pedestal, not in so much 
divine light as St. Matthew, but nevertheless burning with the strawberry-red of 
his garment. He listens to the inspiration which the dove of the Holy Ghost 
whispers into his ear. It seems as if the Saint was first intended to represent St. 
Augustine. Under his biretta the faint outlines of a miter become visible. At his 
feet, to the right, we find the shell with which the child tried to pour the sea into 
a little hole. 

The two figures of Saints form a whole which crosses the picture space in à 
wonderful diagonal climax. The pathetic forms are related to the Roman High 
Baroque. Outlines and folds of drapery glide in rapid flow or rush in lightening 
zig-zags. Itis in the same way that the ridges of Bernini’s marble draperies emerge 
from the focused light of church interiors. This Berninesque style also dominates 
the paintings of the great decorator Giovanni Battista Gaulli, called Bacciccia, 
who adorned the nave of I1 Gesü with a fresco. No wonder that Dr. Kutschera- 
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FIG. 3.— CARLO INNOCENZO CARLONE. — St. John and St. Augustine, oil sketch. — Dr. Hans Gronau Collection, London. 


Wecborsky attributed the sketch in his collection to Bacciccia and bequeathed it 
under this name to the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. 

Later, a companion piece to this sketch representing St. John and St. Augus- 
tinus (350:360 mm) turned up in London (Fig. 3). Its owner, Dr. Hans Gronau, 
recognized its Connection with the painting in Vienna*. The London sketch 
equals in flaming pathos the one in Vienna, but it is more aerial, more spiritualized, 
as the scene appears like a mirage in the celestial space. 

St. John with his eagle is carried on a cloud by angels. He swings his pen 


*I am indebted to Dr. Gronau for a photograph of his painting and permission for its publication. 
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in rapture, looking toward heaven, ready to write his gospel from divine dicta- 
tion. The fiery madder-red of his garment contrasts with the lucid blue of the sky. 
In the left corner, dwells St. Augustine like a Spectral condensation of fog in shift- 
ing hues of copper and gray. He looks ecstatically toward heaven where the tri- 
angular eve of the Trinity, the object of his brooding reflection, appears. 


FIG. 4 CARLO INNOCENZO CARLONE. — St. John and St. Augustine, fresco. — Church of the Chapel of the Electors, Breslau, 
Sara 42 Hi Germany. 


The attribution to Bacciccia was shattered when, on the occasion of a visit to 
the cathedral of Breslau, I discovered those sketches executed a/ fresco in the 
spandrels of the Chapel of the Archbishops (Figs. 2 and 4). 

The Chapel is a magnificent creation of Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach. 
He began to build it in 1716 at the time when Silesia still belonged to Austria. 
A mature work of Fischer, it is surprising for its “pictorial” handling of light 
and dark, the richness of its decor in marble, ornamental ribbons of gilt stucco, 
and cornices broken in unusual projections. : 

The two frescoes, the sketches for which we have discussed, appear to the 
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right and left of the arch of the exedra containing the high-altar. The execution al 
fresco has deprived the paintings of the mystical chiaroscuro, but increased their 


decorative vigor in order to match the flaming pattern of the Salzburg marble and 


the splendor of the gilt ornaments. | 
Slight deviations from the sketches can, for instance, be observed; pen and 


FIG. 5.— CARLO INNOCENZO CARLONE. — St, Luke and St. Ambrose, fresco. — Church of the Chapel of the Electors, Breslau, 
Germany. 


book are given into the hands of St. Augustine, and his figure has lost the shadowy 
character ; it now better counter-balances St. John. 

The author of the fresco decoration in spandrels, cupola and on the walls of 
the nave, is indicated by a contemporary source. In Johann Christian Kund- 
mann’s Promtuarium rerum naturalium et artificialium Vratislaviense, Breslau 
1726, we read on p. 9 the following lines: “Zn T'estudine s. Cupola Praecipitatio 
Luciferi per Archangelum Michaelem; nec non IV. Evangelistae & IV. Patres 
Ecclesiae supra nominati infra in fornice sacelli a praestantissimo pictore GC. J. 
Carlont depicti sunt: Utrinque vero Sacrificium Melchisedeci & Coenam Domini 
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pictor Gallicus expressit, supradicto diversicolori marmore Salisburgensi circum- 
data.” 

| Thus, Carlo Innocenzo Carlone (1686-1775), one of the most prolific ecclesi- 
astic decorators of the late Baroque in Northern Italy, Austria, Germany and 
Switzerland, is ascertained as the author of the sketches and frescoes. He is à 


FIG. 6. — CARLO INNOCENZO CARLONE. — St. Mark and St. Jerome, fresco. — Church of the Chapel of the Electors, Breslau, Germany. 


descendent of the large family of architects, sculptors, stuccatori and painters 
having its origin in Rovio and Scaria in Lombardy”. 

Carlo Innocenzo first studied in Venice under Quaglia, afterward in Rome 
under Trevisani, and at the French Academy under Pôerson. From 171$ to 1723, 
he worked in Austria. During that period, he painted the frescoes in Breslau. 

It is not the only occasion on which Austria’ s greatest Baroque architect and 
the Lombard painter collaborated. Carlone decorated the main staircase of the 
Palais Clam-Gallas in Prague, another of Fischer’s masterworks. 


1. See: Hans Tierzr, in: THieME-BECckER, Allgemeïnes Lexikon der Bildenden Kuenstler, vol. VI, pp. 5ff. 
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The idea of coordinating Evangelists and the Fathers of the Church 1s a very 
old one. We see it carried through, for instance, in the lower rows of Ghibertis 
first Baptistery door. There are two more spandrels in the Chapel of the Electors, 
containing St. Luke and St. Ambrose (Fig. 5), St. Mark and St. Jerome (Fig. 6); 
they flank the side-altar. 

St. Luke dwells on clouds in an ecclesiastic interior whose architectonic set- 
ting borrows motifs from the surrounding real architecture. He devotes himself to 
his literary task, leaving the work of painting to the accompanying angel children. 

St. Ambrose dwells quietly in his corner deep in the Scriptures. The putti at 
his feet hold his emblem, the scourge with which he, as a celestial spirit, dispersed 
the enemy threatening Milan in 1338. 

The last spandrel shows two vigorous nudes — St. Mark and St. Jerome — 
with two lions. Of all the pairs, this one is the closest to a unified group somewhat 
remindful of the style of Lanfranco. 

À fortunate accident may perhaps also bring to light the sketches for these last 
mentioned spandrels. 
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THE HUMANISM OF 
ABSTRACT ART 


L. IS generally held that science is responsible for abstract art. 
In overlooking the fact that this was automatically considered man’s universe, with 
the mythological background of an anthropomorphic god responsible for it, science 
created a non-anthropomorphic psychology in which man was merely incidental, a 
fortuitous element, an accident as casual as the position of the stars. Of course, 
modern science’s most historic department is astronomy, and in its modern shape 
this particular science constitutes perhaps the foremost basis for assuming a mea- 
surable order in the physical universe. | 
Yet in advancing toward the present, astronomy split into two branches of 
“celestial knowledge”: itself and astrology. This signifñied the de-anthropomor- 
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FIG. 1 — Roman Art. — Copy of a Greek Statue. 
— Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


phizingof astronomy. Astrology 
now remains as the atrophied 
function of astronomy, whose 
meaning derived primarily from 
its connection with the destiny 
of men. Other forms of occult- 
ism (such as the reading of an 
individuals future by Tarot 
cards) are vestiges of the 
magics, another being alchemy, 
which were concerned solely 
with the well-being and destiny 
of man. Take the love-potion, 
for example, or some secret poi- 
son; man’s sexual and vital des- 
tinies were invariably involved 
with the employment of such es- 
sences. That is, not only was me- 
dieval medicine a means of cur- 
ing human sickness and other- 
wise affecting the health and its 
behavior, but it was practical 
science in distinction to the mod- 
ern function of science as theory 
and, above all, as free, impar- 
tial, and independent inquiry. 
Thus, at one time, science could 
by no means be called “abstract” 
as, today, mathematics is an im- 
portant phase of scientific in- 
quiry, Or as impartial investiga- 
tion exists in such fields as an- 
thropology and biology. 

We may conclude as fol- 
lows: the growth of science in- 
sofar as it was harnessed to spe- 
cific human objectives — from 
the love potions ordered by a 
queen to the building of the 
pyramids — was inextricably in- 
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volved with a psychology of anthropomorphism, of human purpose: that is to Say, 
no realm of organic nature was conceived without the literal image of man some- 
where in the mental picture. The pyramids, it should be remembered, were noth- 


ing but the eternal settings for 
the organically defunct Phar- 
aohs. They were a concretizing 
of the illusion of spatial per- 
spective, since their tips coin- 
cided with the vanishing point 
of perspective, and so placed the 
god-king in a literally ‘‘eternal” 
vista. 

The antique perfection of 
science was, of course, Greek 
logic, and 1f — as is sometimes 
claimed and as certain contem- 
porary Greeks admitted — 
Greek culture was in every sense 
infantile compared with Egyp- 
tian culture (certainly as to the 
sciences of medicine and engi- 
neering), Greek thought pro- 
duced a logic whose scientific 
psychology was not only evident 
in Aristotle and others, but 
which appeared in art itself in 
the direct representation of the 
human; this was the anatomical 
measurement of proportion in 
Greek sculpture (Fig. 1). 

The modern painter Chir- 
ico reflected this conception of 
rigid measurement, applied to 
representations of the human, by 
making the human into the man- 
nikin. The psychology of an- 
thropomorphism is of course 


FIG. 2.—CcHirico. — The Troubadour, 1917. — Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. Phot. Soichi Sunami. Courtesy of the New York Museum of 
Modern Art. 


complex. The fact is that Chirico’s mannikins manage to seem “ife-size” (Fig. 2). 
And it is their measurements that seem to make them life-size; that is to say, their 
scientific measurement. “Life-size,” of course, must be recognized as primarily a 
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psychological and not à physical measurement in terms of object-bulk. It is a ques- 
tion of internal proportion, not comparative size among figures. In other words, 
the impression of the life-size in representation is THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN PRO- 
PORTION. 

What I am saying is that since there is a science of anthropomorphism in the 
purely visual sense, we must note carefully the distinctive uses of the word 
“science” in respect to art. Perspective came into being, in this fundamental psy- 
chological-imaginative sense, as the 
world seen as background ofthe res- 
urrected Greek statue in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The single figure in art, 
without background or surrounding 
landscape, must accord with the 
science of human proportion or else 
look LESS or MORE than life-size; 
look dwarfed or magnified. 

How did the pre-scientific con- 
ception of proportion come about? 
Through the making of dolls, which 
in their crude articulation spoiled 
all niceties of proportion. More- 
over, dolls had an essentially IN- 
FANTILE relation to their makers. 
At one time, they were used as effi- 
gies to cause the deaths of indi- 
viduals by magic, and were roughly 
inartistic, no resemblance of face or 
figure being required to make the 
‘“wholesomeness” of the mannikin 
interchangeable with the whole- 
someness of the real being of which 
the mannikin was the symbol. 

The mannikin-motif is evident 
FIG. 3. — SASSETTA. — Virgin and Child. — Metropolitan Museum of Art even down to the Middle Ages 

when Italian Primitives, in order 
to give importance to the figure of the Infant Jesus, painted him to look like a 
“little man,” since babies, even ordinary ones, could be conceived not as having 
special proportions in the first place, but as being only “little people” UErE ee 

Man as a mannikin is a non-visual and non-esthetic science. À mannikin is 
manipulable today either as the “child” to which the child is an “adult” parent, 
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or in African savagery as effigy of the intended victim of a magic-maker. Man was 
a doll-making animal almost as soon as he was a tool-making ball A mannikin 
— something less than human size —— thus never had a completely objective con- 
text, since, like all primitive tools, its true context was subjective: primarily the 
hand of its maker and wielder:; so that it was visually conceivable (registered 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY) only as relative to the human hand. In primitive psychology, 


FIG. 4. — MICHELANGELO. — Creation of the Sun. — Sistine Chapel, St. Peter’s Basilica, Rome. 


only fragmentation of the living had any organic independence beyond the inde- 
pendence of recognized organisms. À mannikin was PRACTICAL, it was craft and not 
art; indeed, it was WITCHCRAFT. Ÿet it was a primitive version of scientific murder. 
Stick pins in a mannikin and the person for whom it was named, died. 

So we have the paradox that science is coincident with the initiation of the 
greatest western tradition of realism in art in that, discovering a measured pro- 
portion in artistic representation of the human, it added in Renaissance painting 
the science of natural perspective, which placed the human in precise visual rela- 
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tion with its environment. I need hardly add that here too agnosticism was born. 
The primitiveness of Italian art of the Middle Ages, influenced by the Byzan- 
tine, was based on what may be called the naïve religious-anthropomorphic. It was 
a psychology in which religious emotion rather than scientific impartiality reigned. 

Michelangelo’s realism, 
in which he modified ideal 
proportion by direct observa- 
tion of the adolescent, or rela- 
tively immature, had to be 
very disproportionately large 
in order to overawe; at first, 
its size offended. But Michel- 
angelo knew quite well that 
the BULK of the David was 
the implement to gain it even- 
tual public acceptance. David 
is the very symbol of adoles- 
cent defiance, being the con- 
queror of superior — super- 
adult — size in Goliath. So he 
represents a naive, extreme 
emotion without the ethical- 
psychological reinforcement 
of the Catholic faith, loyal to 

Gun ar be dde Nan Ve Men Me NE OT CD 
authority: Christ and the Vir- 
gin. Christ crucified could be à mannikin to hang around the neck or on the wall: 
the Virgin a rather large doll in a niche. It was the subjective and the emotional 
that NORMALIZED their size; being superhuman, indeed, and remote from man as 
the gods of the Greeks were not, they could not be seen in exact relation with en- 
vironment since they were not visually locatable. Having no geographical posi- 
tion, relatively speaking, they could not be placed in the science of perspective. 

The subtle heresy of Michelangelo’s Judgment Day frescos (Fig. 4) isthathe 
theatricalized God and His Angels: he made them an illusion on the roof of the 
Sistine Chapel; in revealing them PERSPECTIVELY he attributed to them measurable 
HUMAN proportions. This was his “paga nism.” 

But even with the scientific idea planted in art, and anatomical proportion 
established, some superstition made easel-painting start with the portrait — à mir- 
ror-convention. In the preliminary sketch for mural painting, man was literally a 
very small mannikin on the drawing paper, merely a foreshadowing of his apoth- 
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eosis on the wall. But as soon as realistic proportion had won the day, it became 
evident that the conception of the mannikin was doomed. Man might become ever 
so small in artistic representation, as in the miniature: he was still “life-size.” 
Previous to scientific measurement in painting, man was always shown in his en- 
tirety ; it was only when realism made size CONVENTIONAL that the anthropomor- 
phic image could be cut off by the edge of the canvas. 

Modern science, with its establishment of a theoretic hierarchy of size in the 
physical universe, measures man, within this order, as a very small being indeed. 
His physical size and his moral concentration upon himself as an individual and a 
race are, to science, Cosmic coincidences; in learning more and more certainly of 
the relative smallness of his race in the universe, and losing faith in a God whose 
interest in the race of man gave it the supremacy of SPIRITUAL SIZE, man became 
more and more aware 
that “life-size” (namely, 
the size of man in rela- 
tion to his visible envi- 
ronment) was more and 
more an ACCIDENT of per- 
spective (man being the 
seeing subject) and thus, 
as a “science,” really sub- 
jective and psychologi- 
cal. 

What in past times 
had been deemed the 
grace of God — placing 
man closest of all living 
things to the center of 
the universe (the divine 
creative principle) —be- %,, —  . 


v re Dar- 
ne Sp iae befo È FIG. 6.— PICASSO. — Pierrot and Harlequin, color stencil, 1918 or 1919. —Museum of 


1 1 1 2 Modern Art, New York. Phot. Peter A. Juley & Son. Cowrtesy of the New York 
Win, a mere visual illu de: Museum of Modern Art. 


sion existing according to 
the laws of perspective governing the size of objects in human eyesight. Man him- 
self became a mannikin existing by the inscrutable grace of a sizeless combination 
of natural forces whose laws had somehow produced him. Science as a general 
principle thus came about as the psychology in man OF HIMSELF (his “life-size- 
ness”’) AS ACTUALLY MANNIKIN, or inferior to that which had created him. 
Consequently, two currents are present in science: one may be termed practi- 
cal — that conceiving man as “life-size,” the tool-making and doll-making animal 
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(in turn the art-making animal), relating everything back to the well-being Of 
human individuals: and the other, that of theory and free investigation, which 
takes no account of man as a creator, inventor, and manipulator (and thus no rec- 
ognition of man as a measure), but conceives him only as a NEXUS of complex 
causative forces; i.e., primarily a RESULT rather than à CAUSE. 

The most profound value of Marxism is that it is a variety of socialist ideal- 
ism, which, in placing man firmly in his material environment, revives him as a 
tool-making and -bearing animal, which in essence is a conception making him 
. larger than any of his instruments — as he was in the primitive beginnings of the 
race. Thus, Marxism would be a science of psychological size and consequently 
an ETHICAL science. Man's most primitive intuition was that the universe, despite 
its apparent bigness, would obey him if he were firm enough, and it was through 
concrete symbols of his own making that he imagined he controlled even the rising 
of the sun and the falling of the rain. Then man was inclined to UNDERESTIMATE 
the size of the universe; the aborigines near volcanoes may have suspected that the 
sun was a more or less remote and marvelously mobile volcano. 

With the introduction into human discourse of HISTORY, man appeared as a 
mere form within a rigid chain of materio-psychological causes and effects. For 
history in the modern sense begins only with the “impartial” record of man's 
deeds in a universe wherein God himself is a transient element, being all known 
godheads. 

Thus, it is history which in ethical terms corresponds to the modern scienti- 
fic concept of relativity. The theoretical value of this concept, it would seem, is 
that it leaves the universe open to the operation of man — to the human project; 
that is, in relation to size, it is psychologically fluid. If history be the sum of 
man’s deeds, its psychological focus is “life-size” insofar as the concentration of 
interest is on man as the supreme earthly vehicle of dynamic forces. It makes no 
difference if he be called “the center of the universe”; he is in the center of the 
telescope of history, the hero on the stage of time and space. 

Yet history cannot produce history — i.e., the future is not a mere repetition 
of the historical past, history being the record of THE UNIQUE — and no conception 
of historic principles can substitute for ethical principles: therefore in the theory 
of sizelessness which history proposes for man, making him the conventional cen- 
ter of a formal composition (specific historical works in foto), history is an art 
rather than a science. 

In his theory of the appearance of a new universal religion as the motivation 
of historic change, Arnold Toynbee can only hazard a speculative opinion as to 
whether Marxism has begun to form the next “universal church.” In showing 
the alleged motivation of historic change, Toynbee is being abstract; he con- 
Structs no concrete basis for a prediction. But the very sign of science is the basis 
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FIG. 7. — CEZANNE. — House Es M de Re rs D New York. Phot. Peter A. Juley 
Of PREDICTION. However, if the emphasis on man amidst his deeds is the emphasis 
only on the past; i.e., man as a systematic seeker of objectives, there is no outlet 
for new ethical ideas. 

History is the most abstract of all sciences or near-sciences, and is thus the 
systematic investigation of man as A HISTORY only as chemistry is a systematic in- 
vestigation of man as A CHEMICAL BODY ; to chemistry as a separate branch of 
science, man — alive or dead — is merely an abstraction for chemical definition. 
History conceives man as individual men and ethical groups who eventually suc- 
cumbed to time and rival forces, rival individuals and ethical groups. So it is the 
“science” only of man as a dead individual, a dead sign of a social system. Psy- 
chologically, history is ‘“‘death-size.” 

Now it is the conception of man as the history of himself, the chronicle of 
his quantitative deaths, that invaded art when Cézanne began to paint and throw 
his paintings away, and when Braque and Picasso began to analyze the human 
appearance in terms that unified it with the structural nature of all objects, liv- 
ing or dead. When Cézanne analyzed landscape according to certain geometrical 
principles, he invaded the science of anthropomorphism: 1.e., the scientific rela- 
tionships among man and his things as visually verifiable. 

Cézanne did not do this by arbitrary proportion (the later extreme distor- 
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tionism of abstract art) but more subtly, by an INTERNAL analysis which defined 
the dynamic not as something with the opaque mask of natural appearance but as 
something semi-translucent; as though, more living than the sap in the tree and 
the green in the leaf was a basic architecture of which normal vision saw merely 
the surface or shell and was distracted by the detail. Cézanne’s apples are primitive 
structural ideas which Braque and Picasso atomized to forms that disguised con- 
ventional surfaces (Fig. 5). 

The early abstractionists introduced into painting —i.e., into the spatial 
. realm —the conception of the HISTORICAL science of man as a mere nexus; for 
Cézanne's structures define the world of man as a result of the mechanical causa- 
tion of architectural laws, in the way history recounts material forces as the me- 
chanical causation of the downfall and rise of human groups (Fig. 7). Ideas may 
motivate human groups and their material power, but in theory so do “ideas” 
motivate Cézanne’s Card-Players and so does an “idea” motivate the costume of a 
Picasso Harlequin. And yet, although human psychological causes may be found 
for Picasso’'s harlequins and guitars, it was not human motivation which deter- 
mined their formal presentation but rather an esthetic idea. 

This idea is the history of COSTUMES, the spatial concept of a “patchwork” 
time. The structural principle Picasso is asserting is that man may be conceived 
as the history of his costumes; all costumes in this sense are harlequinade; so the 
harlequin is an abstract symbol for the history of man as a clothes-wearing animal 
(Fig. 6). The psychological focus is on the exterior pattern absolutely controlling 
the fleshly anatomy beneath. 

In the firstexperiments of Picasso and Braque in 1910-1912, space is mathemati- 
cally partitioned into a three-dimensional mask partly obscuring, partly articulating 
the human subject. The human being becomes ‘“minced framework.” Picasso is mak- 
ing certain arbitrary units the spatial history of an individual human life: here is 
man-in-his-clothes “wearing” space, and inasmuch as eventually he will probably 
disappear inside a cofhin, he is also wearing “time”: his temporal destiny. 

History is a temporal perspective which implies an abstract spatial panorama. 
Abstract art is an abstract spatial panorama implying a temporal perspective. So 
history as an “idea of man,” when entering art, complexly divided him as an artis- 
tic convention into a non-anthropomorphically defined quantity. That, in basic type, 
is what [ should call Cézanne’s human figures, as well as Braque’s and Picasso’s 
or their successors’. 

In modern abstract art, man ceases to be an agent. Seurat’s holiday subjects, as 
well as Renoir’s, and indeed all the Impressionists’, are portraits of men taking 
time out from history-making, and enjoying themselves as RESULTS. Holiday pleas- 
ures are the rewards of history-makers (however humble) who rest on their laurels. 
So pre-abstract art, pyschologically, anticipated Braque and Picasso. 
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FIG. 8. — SEURAT. — Sketch for the Grande Jatte Island. — Present whereabouts 
unknown. 


By the time the XX Cen- 
tury was at hand, material sci- 
ence plus capitalism had so 
organized existence that his- 
tory-making, that is, FUTURE- 
making, was a negative quan- 
tity except among professional 
political thinkers and radical 
labor groups. The secret of 
Picasso as the protean painter 
is the result of the reaction of 
humane art against its own 
death-intuitions. Picasso’s 
changes of style are perpetual 
revolutions against the oppres- 
sive concept of the NATURE 
MORTE. Dead nature is archi- 
tecturally defined nature, in- 
organic nature, nature made 
stone for man's buildings. 
Picasso’s protean content is 
the abstract, ‘‘musical” rhythm 
supplied by the actof change; 
Lis nOt thetContentiofuthe 
changes themselves. 

The idea of NATURE 
MORTE is of man’s things con- 
ventionally dissociated from 
the anthropomorphic perspec- 
tive; man’s instruments left 
idle, man’s food yet to be eat- 
en; in sum, man's things as 
mere decoration, man’s world 
MINUS man (Fig. 9). Analo- 


gous is the disorientated focus of the microscope, which, in seeing man as a world 
of microbes or complex physiological structure (subcutaneous man), destroys him 
as an anthropomorphic image and makes him into a unit of historical and materio- 
mechanical factors; thus, as part of the “historic” climax of matter which Bergson 
conceives as the universal decay of life. The human (“anthropomorphic”) organ- 
ism is pluralized into inferior organisms and becomes a spatial world with con- 
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ventional dynamic boundaries and an absence of scale. But if history could use sci- 
ence as a wedge into anthropomorphic art, then art could revolt — or joke. Picasso 
did both. 

Obviouslv, it was not the science already in art, that of the correctly propor- 
tioned human image in correct perspective, that led to pure abstract art, but an 
alien science: that of a historico-material psychology rather than an anthropomor- 
phic psychology; i.e., it was a REACTION to this alien science, for which the ironist 
Picasso nevertheless found a paradoxical welcome. Picasso turned to African art 
for formal inspiration, that is to say, 
he turned to the past of an alien 
race, where pure religious instinct 
sanctioned the representation of 
human proportions. 

History had virtually stopped 
among the blacks of Africa before 
the white man stepped in, but at 
least African sculpture was an emo- 
tive art, an anti-scientific art. So 
came into being the Emotional Per- 
spective of modern art, which Pic- 
asso expressed in terms of African 
distortion and Tchelitchew by ex- 
aggerated foreshortening — the lat- 
ter implying a closer relationship 
between the depicted objects and 
the spectator. Yet Picasso, except 
in certain straight Nature Mortes, 
always played with the human, and 
went far in the emotive formaliza- 
tion of the anthropomorphic image. 
A pee lens den due Dee on et Lt aient pendre rase 

initiations in modern art were di- 
vided into two streams: one went off into pure abstraction, the other into Surreal- 
ism, where the scientific proportions of the human were literally distorted and 
fragmented, or preserved intact as though in dreams. But what happened to make 
painting release all reference to the specifically anthropomorphic? 

In Picasso and Chirico, painters saw the destruction of the anthropomorphic 
by an invading enemy, a kind of proxy; they saw it as the plaything of death, the 
NATURE MORTE of history. The integrity of the human icon was lost in a formal 
dynamics governed by spatial planes and geometrical shapes. It seemed as though 
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the picture of man in his environment represented his grad- 
ual atomization by a scientific vision of the universe: the 
apotheosis of the graph of invisible forces, light-measured, 
that played about man and in which his rôle as a source of 
action Was practically nil, in which he was as passive as an 
irregular shape of light in water. 

Hence pure abstract art, far from being the triumph of 
modern science, was a revolution against science, as science 
had already invaded art and established itself there as soon 
as human proportions were scientifically measured. When 
painters such as Kandinsky and Mondrian turned to pure 
geometry and exiled real objects from their works, they were 
asserting a new scientific principle, it is true, but its ethical- 
psychological meaning is implicitly, or I might say ABSTRACT- 
LY, anthropomorphic. For in creating conscious designs 
which have no reference to the surfaces of the visible world 
(except those architectural surfaces created by man), and 
which have no reference, as have the visceral arts of Matta 
and Miro, to the technique of a special science (microscopy), 
painters portrayed tensions that, while architectural in char- 
acter, were not portraits of buildings. 

In abstracting an architectural-engineering principle, 
and painting on easels certain abstract dynamic tensions, pure 
abstract painters restored to man as he is a sense of his crea- 
tive agency, man as controller of his tools; specifically as, 
being handler of his tools, psychologically BIGGER than they. 
The size of cities and of vehicles such as ships, steam engines, 
airplanes, and automobiles, all varyingly dwarfing of man, 
caused a psychological tendency to make man conceive him- 
self, plastically and visually, a mere linkage among mater1o- 
mechanical forces which, while he formally controlled them, 
seemed to take up too much space: too much PSYCHOLOGICAL 
space. 

Moreover, we must drop now the generic term of the 
race, man, and say ‘“‘men.” For necessary to this tendency was 
the progressive individualization which, while it created à 
psychological illusion of power at first, proved entirely in- 
adequate to society as a whole. For man in general it meant 
diminution of his sense of self-importance, his psychological- 
size ; above all, it meant a loss of TRUE individualism, the sense 


FIG. 10. — Carved wooden dag- 


ger with shark bones from St. 
Matthias Island. — American 
Museum of Natural History, 
New York. Courtesy American 
Museum of Natural History. 
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of man as the initiator, the one responsible to himself for his well-being, his human 
development. In modern life, self-development seems curiously to stop at the 
boundary line where machines begin, and beyond that, man himself becomes a 
machine: i.e., loses subjective- or psychological-size. The modern worker is the 
historic product of his own machines. | 

Therefore no amount of murals which imitate Michelangelo’s technique will 
make the common man appear heroic to himself: Radio City is still much bigger 
in all ways than the laborers painted on the lobby-walls of one of its units. The 
only thing that corresponds psychologically to the size of modern buildings and 
luxury machines such as automobiles, is personal wealth: what it takes to buy or 
build them. Capitalism tends to ignore the correspondence between psychological 
size and material size, but so long as man is a feeling creature, he will not lose sight 
of an internal, perpetually ADJUSTING, perspective, nor resist considering the world 
a magic mirror in which he enacts the leading, “anthropomorphic” rôle. 

So the flatly painted planes and geometric conjunctions of pure abstract or 
non-objective art represent the reassertion of the will to dominate the issue of psy- 
chological-size on the part of world’s man. In pure abstract art lies the metaphy- 
sical image of man as the paintbrush-bearing animal, the only being in the known 
universe with the privilege of setting before himself a mirror AND OF INVENT- 
ING MIRRORS. If he wishes to see only a plastic surface, corresponding to nothing 
in the world, and void of any visible hint of himself, he is being non-objective, 
but he is not being non-subjective. The painting is an anthropomorphic product, 
being strictly personal, unique, and immediate, in the way that a razor, for in- 
stance, 1s not; and it is this psychological fact, lying implicit in the mind, that 
pure abstract art concentrates on through a flawless crystal. The very fact that in 
many pure abstract works, an objective reference does seem to exist in modulated 
forms that resemble machines or machine parts, means that the painting contains 
a rival machine, which in psychological terms is an anti-machine. A realistic paint- 
ing of a locomotive IS a mirror of a machine, but an abstract work portraying a 
concatenation of cylindrical surfaces similar to the body of a locomotive is not the 
mirror of a machine, but a psychological mirror of the HAND (the anthropomor- 
phic agency) that creates both paintings and machines. In all art, the paintbrush 
is a version of the mannikin; it is, as though it were a dagger with a harmless point 
(Fig. 10), the magic-making tool of man. 
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DECTHIONVASTILE LIFE SIGNED BY 
FRANCISCO DE ZURBARAN: 

I. Basket of Fruit and Flowers. Signed and 
dated, “Francisco de Zurbarän f. 1633.” Canvas, 
size about as no. II. Count Contini Bonacossi Col- 
lection, Rome (Fig. 2 ).54 
SECTION B. STILL LIFES ATTRIBUTED 

TO FRANCISCO DE ZURBARAN : 

II. Basket of Fruit and Flowers. Unsigned, un- 
dated. Canvas, 127 x 61 em. (51x24 in.) City 
Art Museum, St. Louis; formerly Maxwell Blake 
Collection, Tangiers and Kansas City (Fig. 1).5 


84. MAYER (2), reproduction. — Amorés, Op. cit. 
— Ausstellung Spanischer Kunst in Rom, Mai 1930 (Aus 
dem Besitz des Rômischen Grafen Contini), in: ‘“Cicerone,” 
1930 (22), 320, reproduction. — BADELT, Of. cit., p. 72; 
Badelt mixed up owners of still lifes nos. I and VIII. — 
CAVESTANY, Op. cit., p. 35, fig. 13, reproduction.— SORIA 
(x), pp. 45-46. 

8s. FRy, Op. cit., reproduction. — CAVESTANY, Op. 
cit, p. 77.— NAGEL, loc. cit. — Handbook of the City 


III. Cup, Saucer and a Rose. Unsigned, un- 
datedCänvas, 30.5 x 25.5 cm. (12 X 10 in.) Sir 
Kenneth Clark Collection, London; formerly 
Linares, Madrid (Fig. 4).5$ 

IV. Basket of Fruit. Unsigned, undated. Can- 
vas, 45 x 54 cm. José Lafitta Collection, Seville 
CHERS 

V. Vase of Flowers. Unsigned, undated. Can- 
vas, 44 x 34 cm. Antonio Pons Collection, Malaga 
CHigM0. 

VI. Metalware and Pottery. Unsigned, undated. 
Canvas, 45 x 83 cm. Prado, Madrid; formerly de 


Art Museum, St. Louis, 1944, p. 97, reproduction. — 
SoriA (1), p. 46; attributed this still life to Zurbarän's 
school. — RATHBONE, personal communication. 

86. HaRkis, Op. cit., reproduction. 

87. CAVESTANY, Op. cit., no. 15 bis, pl. 20, colored 
reproduction. 

Se bite no ra mplate 21 
SORIA, personal communication, 1946. 


reproduction. — M. 
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Nemes Collection, Munich, and L. Cambé6 Collec- 
tion, Madrid (Fig. 7).5? 

VII. Pears and Flowers in a China Bowl. Un- 
signed, undated. Canvas, 43 x 33 in. Joseph Brum- 
mer Collection, New York; formerly, Madrazo 
and Marquis of Salamanca Collection, Madrid 
(Fig, 8). 
SECTION C. 

OR ATTRIBUTED 
ZURBARAN : 

VIII. Pottery and a Chocolate Mill. Signed, 
Juän de Zurbarän, undated. Canvas, 48 x 75 cm. 
Museum of Western Art, Kiev; formerly, Kha- 
nenko Collection, Petrograd (Figs. 9 and 10).P1 

IX. T'eapot, Fruit and Sweets. Unsigned, un- 
dated. Canvas, 1434 x 2434 in. Art Museum, 
Cincinnati.®? 

X. Basket of Fruit and Flowers. Unsigned, un- 
dated. Canvas, size about as no. II. Fine Arts 
Gallery, San Diego (Fig. 3).93 


STILLATMIFES SIGNED BY 


89. A. L. Mayer (3), Op. cit, reproduction. — 
CAVESTANY, Op. cit., p. 77.—SORIA (x1}), p. 46, footnote 
31a.-— CATTURLA, Op. cit., reproduction, 

90. SORIA (2), reproduction. — SORIA (1), p. 164. 

91. VOINOV, Op. cit, reproduction and colored 
plate of detail. VOINOY attributed this canvas to Fran- 
cisco de Zurbarän, as did all other writers prior to 
GHuiLAROV, Op. cit. — Sir RoBerT Wirr, Letter to “Bur- 
lington Magazine,” 1924 (45), 52.— AMORÔS, Op. cit. — 
CAVESTANY, Op. cit, p. 77.— BADELT, Op. cit, p. 73; 
Badelt mixed up owners of still lifes nos. VIII and I. — 
GHILAROV, Op. cit, reproduction. — SoriA (1), p. 46, 
footnote 3ra. 

92. Cincinnati Museum Notes, Two Paintings. 
“Bulletin of the Cincinnati Museum Association,” 1939 
(ro), 111, reproduction. 

93. N. S. TRivas, Lesser Known American Art 
Collections. II. The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, in: 
“Apollo,” 1941 (June), 137, reproduction. TRivas er- 
roneously identified this still life with no. I. — Sonia (x), 
P. 46. — POLAND, personal communication, 1946. 
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SECTION D. STILL LIFES ATTRIBUTED 
TO ZURBARAN'S SCHOOL: 

XI. Chestnuts in a Basket. Unsigned, undated. 
Canvas, 65 x 75 cm. À. A. Munger Collection, 
The Art Institute, Chicago.°# 

XII. Earthenware and Wooden Box. Unsigned, 
“nd half of XVII Century.” Canvas, size and 
collection not given.°5 

XIII. Plates on Stone Steps with Vase of 
Flowers. Unsigned, undated. Canvas, 60 x 73 cm. 
Private collection. Exhibited Paris, 1931, London, 
193520 

XIV. Plates on Stone Steps with Dish of Pears. 
Unsigned, undated. Canvas, 87.5 x 117 cm. (3472 
x 461% in.). Tomas Harris Collection, London; 
formerly Dutch private collection.°7 

XV. Cocina. Unsigned, undated. Canvas, size 
not given. J. Carvallo Collection, Paris.?8 
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94. SANCHEZ CANTON, Dos Bodegones Españoles, 
in: “Archivo Españole de Arte,” 1942 (52), 232, repro- 
duction. 

95. À. STHEEMAN, Het Stilleven an Zijne Evolutie, 
in: “Maandblad voor Beeldende Kunsten,” 1933 (ro), 98, 
reproduction. STHEEMAN attributed this still life to 
Francisco de Zurbarän. 

96. R. CANTINELLI, Two Retrospective Exhibitions 
in Paris, in “Art Work,” 1931 (7), 155, reproduction. 
Also, “Atelier,” 1931 (2), 147, reproduction. — G. IsARLOv, 
Still Life, by Zurbarän, Exhibited at Tomas Harris Gal- 
leries, London, in: “Formes,” 1933 (32), 360, reproduc- 
tion. ISARLOV attributed this still life to Francisco de 
Zurbarän. 

97. HARRIS, Op. cit., no. 16, reproduction. 

98. CAVESTANY, Op. cit., p. 77.— PALOMINO, Op. 
cit, vol. II, plate 18, reproduction. This still life was 
here attributed to Francisco de Zurbarän. 

The writer wishes to thank Dr. U. MiDDELDORF, 
University of Chicago, Dr. W. BorN, Louisiana State 
University, and Dr. H. BLascHKko, Oxford University, for 
their assistance in preparing the manuscript, especially 
the catalogue and the bibliographic notes. 
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JACK FINEGAN, Light from the Ancient Past, The Archeo- 
logical Background of the Hebrew-Christian Religion, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946, 614 x 9%, 
XXXIV-500 pp. ills., maps. 


Two major trends in modern thought account, to a 
large extent, for the concept of this book: one emphasiz- 
ing the growing importance of the Middle East, and the 
other the awareness of the common background of the Jew- 
ish and Christian religions. That the author, an American 
scholar, and minister of the Disciples of Christ at Yova 
College in Ames, who received his degree in Berlin, 
Germany in 1934, should feel like dedicating his book 
to Professor Hans Lietzmann who, among other works, 
published Die Juedische Katakombe der Villa Torlonia 
in Rom, 1930, is significant of the ambivalent character 
of our times, with slogans of Arian superiority and 
Judeo-Christian democracy living side by side. We may 
even assert that the anti-religious Nazi propaganda has 
contributed to the rapprochment of the sister religions. 
However, the author is not so much concerned with 
bringing out the spiritual values of the two faiths. His 
objective is to give an up-to-date archeological account 
of the historical monuments which he offers within the 
framework of a connected survey of the important sites 
in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia and 
Palestine. Separate chapters deal with manuscripts, cata- 
combs, sarcophagi, the early Christian churches and 
synagogues — that is, the synagogue at Dura-Europos. 

The amount of literature cited in accompanying foot- 
notes is considerable, and it is this extensive documen- 
tation, particularly the data collected from scattered out- 
of-the-way earlier publications, that the student will 
value most. In checking a topic of special interest to 
the reviewer, the basic publication on the Dura Syna- 
gogue, in the Preliminary Yale Report of 1936, was found 
missing, as well as Du MESNIL DU BuIissoN’s articles in 
the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” of May and September/ 
October 1936 and his volume Les Peintures de la Syna- 
gogue de Doura-Europos 245-250 après J.-C., Rome, Pon- 
tificio Istituto Biblico, 1939. Among the more recent 
articles, DE VAUXx’'s extensive review of Du MEsnir’s 
book in the “Revue Biblique” (1940) might have been 
mentioned, as well as the reviewer’s articles in the 
“Journal of Biblical Literature and the Proceedings of 
the American Academy for Jewish Research,” both of 
1941. The authors dating of the synagogue and the 
interpretation of what was first taken to be an episode 
from the Book of Job, rests on a discussion of material 
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which has been superseded in more recent publications. 
The book is provided with a very helpful index and 
over 200 illustrations. 

RACHEL WISCHNITZER-BERNSTEIN. 


Of Art, Plato to Picasso, Aphorisms and Observations, 
edited with contributions by A. E. GaALLATIN, New 
York, Wittenborn and Company, 1944, 42% x 6%, 
62 pp. 


The greatest charm of this booklet for many of us 
comes from its reflecting so well our own most cherished 
experiences. To cite a personal example: It has been part 
of my reading delight to keep a notebook at my side 
when perusing my favorite authors, and to write down, 
what appeared to my mind, as their most striking 
thoughts or statements—here called ‘“aphorisms and 
observations.” This always gives me the reassuring 
sense of eternal values as opposed to fleeting memories 
which only human preeminence can raise to immortal- 
ity. There is even the implication of security in know- 
ing that this thought, this statement is insured against the 
imperfections of memory; that the delight we experi- 
ence in reading it, can be savored anew each time we 
open the notebook in which we have been wise enough 
to record it. All this, of course, refers to the average 
reader — not to those exceptional, very rare readers 
whose memories need no notebook and can forever re- 
tain every thought, every word they read. 

The little booklet published by WITTENBORN and ed- 
ited with contributions by À. E. GALLATIN, has for us all 
the qualities and the sentimental value of such a note- 
book. It could have been our own, had we happened to 
have read these very authors — artists, philosophers, 
writers, past and present, whom the editors of this book- 
let have chosen to peruse for us with this charming pub- 
lication in mind. It will appear to an art reader as his 
very own notebook because it is all 07 art. And it has 
the additional value of seeming timeless because its en- 
joyment can be multiplied endlessly as in the practice 
of notebook-reading. In fact we wish that more such 
booklets were published, with other aphorisms, other 
observations, on the same inexhaustible subject. Inci- 
dentally, this booklet will also be appreciated by a dif- 
ferent category of readers, who, without familiarity with 
the quoted authors will find in it an easy source of ref- 
erence to brilliant quotations with which to enrich their 
conversation. However, this is only a thought, as this 
little volume is intended, primarily, for the elite. 

AssrA R. VIssON. 
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Dear Sir: 


This year being the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Ralph A. Blakelock, the Whitney Museum of 
American Art is forming a record of his work. À num- 
ber of his important paintings are still unlocated, includ- 
ing the twelve listed below. We should appreciate it if 
anyone knowing the present ownership of these works 
would communicate with Lloyd Goodrich, Associate Cur- 
ator, Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 West 8th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


The Boulder and the Flume in the Franconia Notch, 
N. H., 1878. 54 x 28. F. S. Gibbs sale, 194. 

Kaatherskill Clove. 42 x 20. Ill, Moulton & Ricketts, 
Works by Inness, Wyant, Blakelock, Chicago, 1913. 

Landscape. 2314 x 40. Owned by Breasley T. (or J.) 
Bradley in 19179. 

Moonlight. 5634 x 3534. From William M. Laffan coll. 
Owned by Mrs. M. Loeb in 1919. 

Navajo Basket-Makers. Xlus. catalogue of F. S. Gibbs 
coll., 1901. 

The Necklace. 29 x 3614. Owned by Clapp & Graham, 
NN STO TO. 


Red Woods. California. lus. catalogue of F. S. Gibbs 
coll., 1907. 
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Seal Rock (or Sunset, Seal Rock). 42 x 30. Owned by 
S. C. Scotten, Chicago, 1913. 

Spring-Rock Cove. 37 x 27. Owned by John McCormack, 
1916. 

The Vista. 16 x 24. Owned by Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Chicago, 1917. 

Wood Interior. 16 x 24. Illus. Moulton & Ricketts, Works 
by Inness, Wyant, Blakelock, Chicago, 1913. 

The Wounded Stag. 21 x 39. Lyman G. Bloomingdale 
sale, 1928. 


LLOYD GOODRICH, Associate Curator, 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 


Sirs: 

ÏJ am preparing a catalogue and critical analysis of 
the work of the American painter, Thomas Hart Benton. 
I would be greateful if any owner of sketches, draw- 
ings, or paintings (exclusive of lithographs) by Mr. 
Benton, would please correspond with me. 


D. W. LAGING, Professor, 
Department of Literature and Fine Arts, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ALFRED SALMONY, previously Assistant Director of the Cologne Museum and an Associate of the Cernuchi 
and Citroën Museums in Paris, was lecturer on Oriental Art at Mills College (1934-38), and from 1938 on 
at Washington University (Ames professorship), New, York University and Vassar College. He has recently 
resumed the editorship of “Artibus Asiae” His principal works are: Die Chinesische Landschaftsmalere, 
Berlin, 1920; Die Chinesische Steinplastik, Berlin, 1922; Asiatische Kunst (with annotations by Paul 
Pelliot), Munich, 1929; Carved Jades of Ancient China, Berkeley, 1938. The first two parts of his study on 
Darrnnhanitold Collectrd by Peter the-Greai 2... 2 page 
appear in the current “Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” 


COLETTE LAMY-LASSALLE, a student of Henri Focillon at the Sorbonne, and of Gabriel Millet and André 
Grabar, at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, graduated from the Ecole du Louvre in 1937. Her articles 
appeared in the “Cahiers Archéologiques” and “Bulletin des Musées de France”; and her study on Jean Len- 
fant et les Graveurs Abbevillois was honored with the Le Dieu Prize in 1937. Her thesis for the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, L’Etude sur l’Archange Michel. Liturgie et Iconographie, is in preparation. In this issue she 
discusses The Paintings of the Western Apse in St. Georges Church of Oberzell, Reichenau . . . page 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT, with Hans Tietze, has completed two notable works: The Critical Catalogue of the 
Works of Albrecht Dürer (published in Augsburg and Basel between 1928 and 1937) and À Catalogue of 
the Venetian Drawings of the XV and XVI Centuries (published in New York in 1944). Her article in 
the present issue of the “Gazette” deals with Giovanni Bologna’s Bronzes as Painters Cribs . . page 


OTTO BENESCH has recently returned to Austria as Director of the Albertina, Vienna, À lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England (1939-1940), he held a Guggenheim Research Fellowship in Painting and 
Drawing at the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. The list of his books includes among others: 
Rembrandt (1935), The Catalogue of the Drawings in the Albertina (1928 and 1933), Austrian Drawings 
of the XV and XVI Centuries (1936), Masters of the Japanese Woodcut (1938), Altdorfer (1939), and 
The Venetian Drawings of the XVIII Century in America (1947). In this issue RTE Die 
he analyzes Carlone’s Frescoes of the Evangelists and the Fathers of the Church in the Chapel of the 
Electors at Breslau. 


i i i i 1 d art criticism as well as poetry in such 
ARKER TYLER, Associate Editor of “View,” has published literary an 1 : 

É magazines es “Art News,” “The Senance Review,” “The Kenyon Review,” “Arts and Architecture,” “The 
Quarterly Review of Literature,” and “The Partisan Review.” He is now preparing for publication a study 
on Rodin and a collection of art essays. In his current article, Parker Tyler treats the problem of The 
I IT IE IR Un le jomen te Dore, nu ste selle dent re QDage 


i inical Professor at the University of Chicago 
MUT P. G. SECKEL, M. D. at present an Assistant Clinica i C : 
Re te a collector Pen ET has made art studies more than a hobby, devoting to it extensive research 
throughout the museums of France, Northern Italy, the Low Countries, England, Germany, etc. His chief 
interest lies in French Impressionism and Spanish Baroque, In the current issue he publishes the Appendix 
i il-Li D: PO Es PM A Ce ONE En page 

to Zurbaran as a Painter of Still-Life . . . . . . : 
The article itself appeared in the October-December, 1946 issue of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” 
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re de RACHEL WISCHNITZER-BERNSTEIN, art historian, and ASSIA KR. VISSON, associated with the 


“Gazette” since 1930 and Secretary to its Council. 


The illustration on the cover is: Giovanni DA BoLOGNA. — Hercules Slaying the Centaur, bronze group. 
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